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FIRST DAY. 



Mr. JOHN PIKE appeared for the Railway Com- 
panies’ Association. 

Mr. JACQUES ABADY (instructed by Sir Thomas 
R. Ratcliffe Ellis) appeared for the Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. 



Mr. JACQUES ABADY (instructed by Messrs. 
Bell, Brodrick & Gray) appeared for the Cardiff 
Collieries Ltd. 

Mr. JACQUES ABADY (instructed by Mr. Owen 
V. Smithson, Leeds) appeared for the National 
Associatoin of Coke and Bye-Product Plant Owners. 



President : Mr. Pike, are you bringing up the pro- 
posals on behalf of file railway companies? 

Mr. Pike: Yes, Sir. The proposals have been 
printed and circulated, and I do not think I heed 
refer to them in great detail except to say that what 
we are proposing is that the first 20 miles of distance 
shall be divided into two gradations of 10 miles each. 
Of course I am very conscious that that is contrary 
to the decision that was come to by the Tribunal with 
regard to goods classification. It was argued in that 
case that the 20 miles gradation applied to a greater 
mileage of the railways of Great Britain than the two 
10 miles did, and that the 20 mile gradation was 
limited to thi-ee classes, A, B, and C. We are to-day 
dealing with traffics in those classes. 

Mr. Abady: You said the 20 mile, you mean the 
10 mile gradation. 

Mr. Pike : I should say 10 miles. We are dealing 
to-day with traffics that are in those three classes ; 
coal and coke is in Class A, and patent fuel is in 
Class B, and I propose to endeavour to show that the 
circumstances as regards the coal class are entirely 
different from those that apply in the case of general 
merchandise, firstly, on existing powers; secondly, on 
the density of traffic in the lower mileage gradations ; 
and, thirdly, I propose to show, if I can, that the 
adoption of one 20 mile gradation would be against 
the principles which we have always understood the 
traders wished, which was that there should be 
little disturbance as possible in the existing relation- 
ship between the rates, and not only for different 
traffics but for different distances. 

To deal with the first point, in the Rates and 
Charges Order there are, taking, first of all, the 
goods to which a 20 mile gradation applies, numerous 
exceptions. For instance, if one takes the London 
and North Western Railway, which I happen to be 
best acquainted with, it is found that whilst the 
general scale applicable to the line is for the first 
20 miles, for the next 30 miles, and so on, there is a 
long list of exceptions for traffics in Class A which 
includes coal, a very long list; and in those cases the 
maximum conveyance rate has no gradation at all ; 
it is the same rate for the last mile as for the first 
mile, and that scale applies to lines of considerable 
length. For instance, it applies to the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway and its branches, and from Chester 
to Holyhead itself the distance is 84 miles, and the 
charge for the 84th mile is the same as the charge 
for the first mile. It also applies to the Lancaster 
and Carlisle line, which is 69 miles long and its 



branches of course, and there again the scale charge 
is the same for the 69th mile as for the first mile. 

Mr. ■ Tepson : These are maxima, of course? 

Mr. Pike : Yes, these are maxima ; I am dealing 
with the statutory position to begin with. If you 
will look at the list which is on page 140 of the 
analysis of Rates and Charges Orders you will see 
that it is a very considerable list and embraces 
fairly long lines in various parts of the country. 

I do not want in any way to mislead the Tribunal, 
and it is only fair to say that if you take in a big 
coal carrying company, the Midland Company, there 
are no exceptions because probably in that case they 
were given a considerably higher charging power for 
the first 20 miles. 

Mr. Jepson: Just to make it clear to the Tribunal, 
will you tell us what that initial maximum charge 
was in the case of the North Western and Midland 
Companies respectively ? 

Mr. Pike : In the case of the North Western it 
was -95 for the first 20 miles; in the case of the 
Midland it was 1-15 for the first 20 miles; but there 
is a very considerable difference there. 

Mr. Jepson: A difference of a fifth of a penny in » 

the maximum for the first 20 miles.. 

Mr. Pike : Yes. If one turns to- the Great 

Northern, another large coal carrying company, it 
will be found there that there are the same kind of * 

differences as there are in the case of the North 
Western, and there are quite long lines there which 
are excluded from the usual gradations and for 
which a uniform rate per ton per mile irrespective 
of distance is provided. 

Mr. Abacly: That is Class A and Class B, too. 

Mr. Pike : I am talking for the moment only 

about Class A. It is true that in the case of the 
Great Northern there is also a difference in Class B. 

But on the North Western there is a very long line 
on Class A and there are only three lines' that come 
into Class B, and those lines are confined to West 
Cumberland. 

I think I have said enough to show that so far as 
the statutory powers go there is a considerable 
difference between the position of traffics in Class A 
and traffics in the higher classes. If one turns to the 
companies who are ■ provided with gradations of two 
10 miles there are there exceptions, but the excep- 
tions are very few compared with those in the oases 
of the companies to whom the 20 mile gradation 
applies. The next point I have to make is in 
regard to traffic. 
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Mr. J epson : Before you go to that, will you tell 
us how many railway companies there are who have 
those two gradations of 10 miles? 

Mr. Pike : The large companies are the North 
Eastern, the Caledonian, the Glasgow and South 
Western, the North British, the Furness and North 
Staffordshire ; but there are in addition, a number, 
I am afraid I have not counted them and I cannot 
say how many it is, of smaller lines that have differ- 
ent gradations from the one 20. 

Mr. J epson : It is the fact that the North Eastern 
is the biggest coal carrying company, is it. not? 

Mr. Pike : Yes, it is the biggest coal carrying 
company. 

Mr. J epson: And the Caledonian and Glasgow and 
South Western, the North British and the North 
Staffordshire are all considerable coal carrying com- 
panies, are they not? 

Mr. Pike : Yes. I propose to put in some figures 
now which I think will illustrate that. ( The table 
was handed in.) These figures are extracted from 
j the Ministry of Transport’s statistics of selected com- 
| modities, the second volume. That gives for all the 
coal traffic of the country arising on every railway 
particulars of the tonnage carried for each mile. 
There is a total for Great Britain and then a number 
of the larger companies are shown separately. The 
figures that are given on this statement are ex- 
tracted from that table. It will be seen, first of all, 
from the note at the bottom, that of the total tonnage 
carried on all the railways in Great Britain 48-6 per 
cent., practically half or nearly half, is carried for 
distances under 20 miles. 

President : Is that on the table? 

Mr. Pike : Yes, it is in the note at the bottom. 
Then if one turns to the shorter distance traffic which, 
of course, is what is principally affected by these pro- 
posals, it will be seen that from 1 to 10 miles the 
total traffic conveyed, coal traffic, of course, I am 
speaking of, was 3,399,741 tons, and nearly 19,000,000 
ton miles. Separate figures are given for the North 
Eastern, the Caledonian and Glasgow and South 
Western, the North British and North Staffordshire 
Companies and not of the others to which the two 
10 miles apply, but I have extracted those and it 
will be seen that 1,745,354 tons and nearly 
11,000,000 ton miles were carried on those lines ; that 
is 51-34 per cent, on tons, and 57-33 per cent, of the 
ton miles up to 10 miles was on lines, some of the 
lines to which the two 10 mile gradations apply; and 
if the total from 1 to 20 miles is taken it will be seen 
that 43-81 percent, of tonnage and 40-60 per cent, of 
the ton miles were upon lines to which two 10 mile 
gradations apply. So that we are not here dealing 
with a small traffic. The traffic that we are dealing 
with to which this first 20 mile gradation or two 
10 mile gradations applies is a half of the total tonn- 
age conveyed, and of that half nearly half is upon 
the lines to which the two 10 mile gradations apply. 

President : What figures bring out that it is a half ; 
what totals are you referring to, the 51-34 and the 
43-81. 

Mr. Pike : The 51-34 is for the first 10 miles, and 
43-81 for the- other. 

Mr. J epson : That is, more than half the traffic 
carried for 10 miles is carried for companies who have 
the first break of 10 miles. 

Mr. Pihe : That is so. 

Mr. J epson : When you take the whole of the 
20 -miles it is 43 per cent, which is carried by the two 
companies and you have- the two breaks of 20. 

Mr. Pike : Yes. I think those figures amply sup- 
port the statement I have made; the circumstances 
so far as coal, coke and patent fuel are concerned are 
altogether different from those that apply to other 
merchandise traffic. 

Mr. Locket : I suppose October, 1921, was a typi- 
cal month? 

Mr. Pike : It' is the only month we have. 

Mr. Locket : It only seems rather a long time ago. 

Mr. Pike : It is, but it is the only month for which 
we have particulars in ton miles. I may say that we 
took a test. 



Mr. Locket : Have not they been published since 
then ? 

Mr. Pike : No, not in ton miles. 

Mr. Locket : I thought we had seen them in 

November and December. 

Mr. Pike : Yes, the whole, but not in detail, mile 
by mile; that is only done for one month in about two 
years so that the next one is scarcely due yet. I may 
say that, as the Tribunal know, we also took out 
particulars for a test week in March, 1920, when it 
will be agreed that the coal traffic was quite normal, 
and the percentage then under 10 miles was within 
•01 of the percentage I have given. So that it seems 
to be a fairly representative division, if not a fairly 
representative account. Of course if the ton miles 
were taken out of that the position would be different. 
Up to 20 miles would certainly be considerably greater 
because of the large amount of traffic that is passing 
for shipment. It will be seen from this table that the 
average haul for shipment traffic is only 22-6 miles, 
so that the increase in the shipment traffic would 
naturally bring a much heavier tonnage into the 
first 20 miles and particularly into the first 10 miles. 

Now, Sir, I propose to turn to the third point, 
which is that we feel that the adoption of a 20 mile 
gradation is contrary to what we understand to be 
the wishes of the traders themselves, that there 
should be as little disturbance as possible with the 
present relationship. First of all, I think I have to 
postulate that practically no traffic, I think I might 
say no coal traffic, is carried at Class A rates. It is 
true that some of the traffic is carried at rates, a 
considerable proportion of the short distance traffic 
is carried at rates that were pre-increased up to the 
statutory powers. But there is no traffic carried at 
the Class A rates which appears in the companies’ 
rate books, and so far as our investigations have 
gone, and we have spent a good deal of time upon 
it, no scale can be devised that would pick up all 
variations in the actual charges for coal brought 
about by geographical conditions, commercial con- 
siderations or traffic considerations. The scale as we 
visualise it, we may be wrong, I hope we are wrong, 
can only pick up rates which are above it, at it, or 
within 5 per cent, of it, and consequently all the 
rest of the rates, which would probably be about 
four-fifths as far as we can see, would remain to be 
considered as exceptional rates. The effect of any 
scale that is imposed, therefore, can only be to leave 
rates as they are, I mean relatively, of course, or 
reduce them ; and consequently if a scale is adopted 
that is going to bring about any considerable reduc- 
tion of rates it will mean spreading that loss over 
some other distance or over some other traffic. Our 
view it that the coal traffic should relatively bear the 
same proportion of the total charges that are neces- 
sary as it did in pre-war days, allowing, perhaps, 
for any very material variation in tonnage or dis- 
tance should that be ascertained to be the fact, but 
I do not think it is. I think it is generally accepted 
by the traders that it is not an unfair proposition 
that, given a certain total revenue to be produced 
it should be produced relatively in the same propor- 
tions as it was in 1913. Then, Sir, it makes it clear 
that if by scale any material reduction is brought 
about, it will be necessary to increase other rates for 
coal in order to realise the proper amount that 
should be obtained from coal traffic. Then, as we 
understand it, the traders are desirous that there 
should be as- little disturbance of the existing rela- 
tionship as possible ; I mean relationship as to dis- 
tance, and so on. Some disturbance, I am afraid, 
is almost inevitable from the operation of the rail- 
w&y tariff, but I think we agree that we do not want 
to upset the whole flow of traffic, which would be 
done if there was any material alteration. 
Therefore I do think it is clear that if anything 
were done that was to bring about- a reduction in the 
charges for the first 20 miles or for the first 10 miles, 
it would mean adding an additional burden to the 
distances that were greater which, I think, is opposed 
to their ideas. 
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As an illustration of that I propose to put in a 
diagram. This chart shows in black ink the yield per 
ton per mile of the statutory charges which apply to 
the North Eastern, the Caledonian, the Glasgow and 
South Western and North British Railways from 1 to 
SO miles, and it has been assumed for this purpose 
that there is a 6 miles minimum, the minimum that 
has already been approved by the Tribunal. The 
present scale shown in black ink is divided as follows : 
For the first 10 miles 1'75 per ton per mile including 
wagons; for the next 10 miles T25; for the next 
15 miles -75 and for the remainder of the distance -6. 

Mr. Abady : You say that is the present scale. 
That is the pre-war scale. It is not the scale in 
operation to-day. 

Mr. Pilte : It is the present statutory scale, yes ; it 
is the pre-war statutory scale. 

Mr. Jepson: We are not dealing here with the 
actual charges; we are dealing here with the statu- 
tory maximum, and this shows how the statutory 
maximum operates, or would operate, if it was 
charged on these respective distances. 

Mr. Pike: That is so, and it has been worked out 
to the nearest Jd. If we are to preserve . 

Mr. J epson : One moment ; I am not sure that I 
quite follow this. You start with something a little 
over 10d., do not you; between 10a. and lid? 

Mr. Pike : lOd. and 10Jd. 

Mr. Jepson: What does that mean, the lOfd., the 
yield per ton per mile. It is the yield per ton. 

Mr. Pike : Yes, the yield per ton. 

Mr. J epson : I thought you said it was the yield 
per ton per mile. 

Mr. Pike : I am sorry if I said that. 

Mr. J epson : That is what confused me. I thought 
it could not be the yield per ton per mile; it is the 
yield per ton at these respective distances. 

Mr. Pike : Yes. I am sorry if I made a mistake 
If, Sir, on these lines we are to preserve existing 
rates up to 10 miles and we have a 20 miles grada- 
tion it will be necessary to continue the 1-75 up to the 
20 miles. 

Mr. J epson : That pre-supposes something that you 
have not told us. Are we to assume that these rates 
for distances up to 10 miles are on the Statute? 

Mr. Pike : A large number of the short distance 
rates certainly are on the Statute. This is merely 
conveyance powers so far as conveyance powers go. 
A large number of the short distance rates are at the 
statutory powers. 

Mr. J epson : That being so as regards the bulk of 
the rates there is no difference between the statutory 
powers as shown here and the actual charges that 
were in operation prior to the war. 

Mr. Pike : No; as a general proposition that is 
■correct. 

President: Will you kindly repeat what you said? 
Do you say you are passing from the black to the 
green line? 

Mr. Pike : I shall be in a moment. 

President : You said if it was necessary to do some- 
thing. 

Mr. Pike : If it was necessary to preserve the exist- 
ing charges which are practically up to the maximum 
for the first 10 miles it would be necessary to extend 
the statutory charges for the first 10 miles to the 
first 20 miles. 

Mr. Locket: A charge of 1-75. 

Mr. Pike: Yes; which would mean rates which are 
indicated by the green line. Then if we were to get 
the same rate at 50 miles it would be necessary to put 
in a scale at -51 in order to bring it down again. 
But you see under that provision there would be a 
difference of 5d. per ton at 20 miles. The green is 
5d. higher than the red. To adopt that scale would 
put the standard scale between 10 miles and, say, 
40 miles out of the picture ; it would not apply to 
anything. It could not; the rates would all be below. 
Another alternative would be that indicated by the 
red line, which is to take the mean. 

Mr. Jepson: I would like to ask you a question 
upon that. I quite follow, at least I think I follow 
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what you mean, that if you are to have one break at 
20 miles only instead of two in order to maintain or to 
miles, although this does not purport to be the 
present charge at 50 miles, does it, it is statutory 

Mr. Pike : Yes, I agree the black is the statutory 
charge. 

Mr. Jepson: So that it is subject to that qualifica- 
tion ? 

Mr. Pike : Certainly. 

Mr. Jepson: So that although what you said just 
now up to 10 miles may be absolutely right, that there 
actual charge, when you get to 50 miles that position 
may be very much different because of the rates for 
50 miles not being up to the statutory maximum. 

Mr. Pike : Quite ; but there would be some rates 
that would be approaching to the statutory, and even 
those would be below the green line. 

Mr. Jepson: I quite follow that; it is subject to 
that qualification. Following out what was in my 
mind there is this : You said that in order to tail off 
afterwards you must have the same scale in operation 
for the first 20 as for the first 10. 

Mr. Pike : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: That is, if the break is 20 miles. 

Mr. Pike : Quite. 

Mr. J epson : That would mean that you would 
either have to put up the rates for the first 20 miles 
or from 10 miles to 20 miles which would be a con- 
siderable advantage in rate if you got up to the scale. 

Mr. Pike : That would be, but of course as I have 
previously explained, I do not think that would be 
possible. 

Mr. J epson : That would mean that you would have 
a very large number of the present rates which 
would become exceptional rates 

Mr. Pike : Yes, and which would be picked up if 
there were two 10 miles. 

Mr. Jepson: That is, with two 10 miles the stand- 
ard scale would be very much more applicable. 

Mr. Pike : Quite; it would be of much more 
general application than one 20. 

President : Then you said something would happen 
after 20 and between 20 and 50. 

Mr. Pike : That green line has merely been pro- 
duced in the way it has to show what would be 
necessary between 20 and 50 miles to get back to the 
existing statutory maxima at 50 miles. 

President : How would that affect the existing 
rates? 

Mr. Pike : I do not think it would affect them at 
all, because I think it would be above all the existing 
rates; it would not pick up any of the existing rates 
unless it was on some line that had exceptionally high 
charging powers. 

Mr. J epson : If you were dealing here with actual 
rates instead of statutory maxima this red line would 
be a little more exaggerated because your black line 
would be a little lower on the diagram. 

Mr. Pike : Yes, it probably would. Then an alter- 
native would be to take for the first 20 miles the mean 
of the scales for the two separate 10 miles ; that would 
be to take lid. That is indicated by the red line, and 
that shows that as between one mile and 19 miles 
there would be, if that rate was 1-50, a loss of from 
id. to 2d. per ton. If my assumption as to no traffic 
being charged at class rates is correct the only way 
to pick up that difference, which may be taken at 
something between Id. and 2d. per ton, would be an 
additional uplifting of all the exceptional rates, and 
that must’ necessarily fall upon the distances over 
20 miles. So that really the effect, if such a scheme 
as that were adopted, would be to reduce on these 
lines on which two 10 mile gradations operate the 
rates for every mile up to 19 miles to the extent of Id. 
or 2d — may one take an average of about ljd. per 
ton — and it would be necessary to increase the excep- 
tional rates by an average of lid. per ton at least, 
because we are dealing in that first 20 miles with half 
the coal traffic of the country. So that it is a very 
serious consideration, and I think if the traders 
appreciated it they would not wish it to be done. 
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Mr. J epson : You say that you are dealing with half 
of the traffic within the 20 miles, hut of course the 
scale you have been explaining to us, and which is 
depicted on this diagram, only refers to a half of that 
again, does it not, because it only refers to the North 
British, the. Caledonian, and so on, which you said 
was 43 per cent of the one-half. 

Mr. Pike : Quite. 

Mr. J epson : So this diagram refers approximately 
to one-quarter of the traffic of the country for the 
first 20 miles. 

Mr. Pike : Yes, that is quite right. 

Mr. J epson : Are you going to give us another 
diagram referring to the other railways of the 
country which are subject to the first 20 miles break? 

Mr. Pike : I have not prepared such a diagram, 
but, of course, the general trend of it would be in- 
dicated by the red and green lines. 

Mr. J epson : What I want to put to you is this, if 
I am anticipating something you are going to say I 
want you to stop me ; but I am calling on my own 
experience a bit now and I want to hear from you 
something about it. You have called attention in 
your opening to the number of lines which had 
higher powers than the general powers on the North 
Western and on the Great Northern, and so on. Are 
not a large number of those lines in colliery districts 
on which very large quantities of coal traffic arise? 

Mr. Pike : Oh, yes. 

Mr. J epson: Does not that fact put those lines in 
the position of having a higher initial maximum 
charge than the general charge and it may be for 10 
miles or 12 miles? 

Mr. Pike: Certainly. 

Mr. J epson : Are you going to elaborate that at all ? 

Mr. Pike : I am afraid I thought it was so obvious 
that it was not necessary to deal with it. 

Mr. -J epson: You have given us a diagram particu- 
larly relating to those companies that have this first 
break of 10 miles, but it appears to me so far as the 
Great Northern, and certainly so far as the North 
Western is concerned, there is a very large coal 
traffic arising on lines which are subject in effect to 
a break of 10 miles or 12 miles, whatever it may be. 
I have got in my mind such things as the lines in 
South Staffordshire and lines in South Wales which 
are subject to 2d. instead of -95. 

Mr. Pike: And in North Wales, too. 

Mr. J epson : Yes, and in North Wales. 

Mr. Pike : Of course the same argument applies 
with equal force with regard to the large quantities 
of coal which may arise in other districts and subse- 
quently pass over lines to which this higher charge 
applies and a charge without any mileage gradations. 
But, of course, those vary so much and the distances 
vary considerably too, that it is very difficult indeed 
to get any diagram which would properly represent 
it. But that is a factor which must not be overlooked, 
I quite agree. 

Mr. J epson : And there is another fact which is 
also very important, is there not, that if on those 
lines which to-day have special powers under the 
Bates and Charges Order there is a very large coal 
traffic arising, and the idea is to have a universal 
scale without these exceptions in the future, would 
not it mean that there would be considerable reduc- 
tions in those rates which are up to those higher 
powers, and will not that reduction have to be made 
good by an advance in some other districts? 

Mr. Pike : Certainly. 

Mr. J epson: You are probably going to elaborate 
that. 

Mr. Pike: That was the point that I hoped to 
illustrate by this diagram, that what applies as 
regards the North Eastern and the Scottish railways 
applies in equal measure to the other exceptional 
lines to which I referred before in which the charges 
are per ton per mile irrespective of distance. 

President : You say that they would show a much 
stronger case. Is that the reason why you said that 
it was so obvious? 

Mr. Pike : I suggest that it is an illustration that 
a similar consideration applies to those other lines 



which I have referred to owing to their different 
powers, and owing to the different distances over 
those lines it is extremely difficult to put it in 
diagrammatical form; therefore I put in what I 
thought was the easiest way to illustrate the whole 
thing. But this must only be taken as an illustration. 
This applies to the companies that are enumerated 
here. Similar . considerations, of course, apply with 
the other lines where there is a flat per ton per mile 
charge irrespective of distance. 

President: When you sa-yi “similar considera- 

tions ” do you mean that your case would be as 
strong with regard to those lines as it is to this, 
or not? 

Mr. Pike: I think it would be possible, yes; 

certainly for some of them. 

I think I have explained that sufficiently, and 
really I have very little more to say, but the moral, 
if I may say so, which I wish to draw from this 
document is that two 10 mile breaks would more 
effectively pick up existing charges and would cause 
less disturbance of existing breaks than anything 
else; whereas the adoption of one 20 mile grade must 
either result in a scale that would be far too high for 
distances between 10 and 60 miles, or would result 
in a considerable loss to the railway companies for 
the traffic between 1 and 20 miles which would have 
to be made up from other rates, and therefore it 
would cause much greater disturbance of existing 
rates than the adoption of the two 10 miles. 

Mr. J epson : Before you sit down I want to ask 
you one other question. You have referred us to 
the Rates and Charges Order giving us these higher 
charges — I am taking the North Western as an 
illustration. I have got before me now the Cannock 
Chase district, the Mould district, the Merthyr 
Tredegar and Abergavenny district. 

Mr Pike : And Whitehaven Junction. 

Mr. J epson : Yes, Whitehaven Junction and Mary- 
port, and so on. I think the Whitehaven Junction 
has a higher charge, has it not? The maximum 
there is 1-25, lid., as against the general scale on 
the North Western of 1-96; there is a difference of 
a third of a penny there. 

Mr. Pike : Yes. 

Mr. J epson: As against what yon told us on the 
Midland that there was a difference of -2. 

Mr. Pike : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: There is '3 here. 

Mr. Pike : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson : This seems to be a pertinent question. 
Are the rates for short- distances on those sections up 
to the maximum generally? 

Mr. Pike : Generally speaking, yes, for short dis- 
tances. 

Mr. Jepson: That is for short distances, especially 
up to 10 miles, when you say on the Cannock Chase 
and in the Mould district that they are up to their 
maximum powers. 

Mr. Pike: Yes, generally speaking; subject, of 
course, to local considerations in a particular case ; 
but generally speaking, yes. 

Mr. J epson : When you get beyond 10 to 20 miles 
would there be a falling off from the maxima ? 

Mr. Pike : Oh, yes. When yon get the further 
distances there is a falling off, and I can speak from 
knowledge, because at the last revision of rates I 
made a few thousand of those rates, particularly in 
South Staffordshire. 

Mr. Abady : Of course, in many of those cases to 
which you refer, the minimum distance is four miles. 
I do not say in all; it may not be in that particular 
one. 

Mr. Jepson: I do not think it is so in any of the 
cases I mentioned, except perhaps the M.T.A. 

Mr. Pike : The only one is West Cumberland. 

Mr. Jepson: Would you agree, it might shorten it 
if you agree, that for the first 10 miles, at any rate, 
in these very high-power lines of the London and 
North Western such as the Cannock Chase and the 
M.T.A. and the Mould district, that the rates for 
the 10 miles at any rate would he up approximately 
to the maximum ? 
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Mr. Pike : I think in some cases they are at the 
present time. 

Mr. J epson : I did not mean in some cases ; I 
meant generally. 

Mr. Abady : I do not think I can say that. I 
think in some cases they are considerably below. 
I appear in support of the objection of the Mining 
Association, in support of the objection of the Cardiff 
Collieries, Limited, and also in support of the objec- 
tion of the National Association of Coke and Bye- 
Product Plant Owners. The latter objection is 
generally to support — on behalf of those who are 
interested in coke; they represent a capital of 
£40,000,000, and deal with a tonnage of about 
11,000,000 tons a year — the objection of the Mining 
Association. I will deal if I may with the Cardiff 
Collieries objection afterwards. The main objection 
is that of the Mining Association, which represents 
the coal industry generally. 

In order that you may have clearly in your minds 
what the objection is, may I read it to you. The 
Mining Association of Great Britain object to the sub- 
division of the first 20 miles into two gradations of 
10 miles each, and propose the retention of the grada- 
tions existing at the present time under the. Rates 
and Charges Order Confirmation Acts of most of the 
railway companies, as follows : For the first 20 miles 
or any part of such distance; for the next SO miles 
or any part of such distance; for the next 50 miles 
or any part of such distance; for the remainder of 
the distance. The Mining Association also desire that 
an opportunity shall be afforded for consideration of 
the retention of exceptional mileage gradations. 
May I, in passing, pay a word of no idle compliment 
to Mr. Pike on the very able and clear way in which 
he presented his case; and I think instead of opening 
my case from the notes I had prepared, it would, 
perhaps, be convenient to the Tribunal if in the first 
instance, and before I dealt with the specific points 
to which I want to refer, I took the case up on the 
points that Mr. Pike put forward and where he left 
them. Mr. Pike founded his case, I think, on one 
general ground — namely, that it is desirable that in 
fixing the new mileage gradations there shall be as 
little disturbance of existing conditions as possible. 
To that we assent. 

Mr. J epson : When you say “ existing conditions,” 
you mean existing practical conditions — workable 
conditions ? 

Mr .- Abady : Yes, quite so. 

Mr. -J epson : Not statutory. 

Mr. Abady : No. Mr. Pike then went on to say 
that in the view of the railway companies that 
desideratum would be attained better by altering the 
existing 20 miles scale into two 10’s than it would be 
by altering the existing two 10 mile scales into a 20. 
We join issue with him upon that. Mr. Pike divided 
his case under three heads: (a) existing powers; (6) 
density of traffic, that is to say, density of traffic 
originating relatively (I think that is what he meant) 
on lines to which the 20 and 10 and 10 miles scales 
were respectively applicable; and (c) that the adop- 
tion of the 20 mile gradation would cause disturbance. 
When Mr. Pike dealt with the existing powers he 
drew your attention to one or two exceptions. I had 
thought it important in the preparation of my case to 
draw attention, too, to the exceptions from the exist- 
ing powers; and I have in my hand a memorandum 
which gives the whole of those exceptions. Until you 
stop me I am proposing to refer briefly to them, and 
to refer to the pages of the Rates and Charges Orders 
to show what the nature and the extent of those excep- 
tions is. But generally I would say this : The 

exceptions, so far as they are statutory exceptions to 
the ordinary statutory mileage scales, are exceptions 
which, generally speaking, apply not to coal as coal 
traffic; they apply either to A traffic, which includes 
coal — which may be made up very largely of 
coal — or to A and B traffic, or to A, B, C, 
traffic; and, in a certain number of cases, to all 
classes. The argument I want to found is this, 



you have already settled the milage gradations for 
A, B, and C traffic exclusive of coal; and 1 appre- 
hend, therefore, than any remarks Mr. Pike might 
have to make, or has made, as to the inconvenience 
or undesirability of altering the existing 10 and 10 
mile scale to a 20 mile scale applies with equal force 
to the application of those scales to A and B and C 
traffic; and the Tribunal has already done that. I 
will refer in a moment to the decision of the Tri- 
bunal and to some observations which fell from Mr. 
Pike shortly before that decision was arrived at. 
But the main point I want to make before I refer to 
those exceptions is that they do not relate only to 
coal traffic but to A, B and C traffic; and the A, B 
and C traffic has already had applied to it — for use 
in settling the standard scales which have to be 
produced — by this Court a 20 mile scale instead of 
a- 10 and 10. 

Mr. J epson : Are you going to put any figures 
before us showing to what extent these exceptions 
of which you speak apply to coal traffic and to other 
traffic in Class A respectively P 

Mr. Abady: No; I am not going to say how much 
traffic in A, B or C passes under particular con- 
ditions, because I cannot tell you. In fact, I do not 
think anyone knows. 

Mr. -J epson : Would you think it was putting it 
too high to say that the application, as a practical 
matter, of these higher charges — what you call the 
exceptional charges — is mainly to coal traffic 1 

Mr. Abad/y : To a very large extent; but we are 
dealing of course with an alteration of a statutory 
scale. There is the existing statutory scale, and 
this appertains to A, B and C traffic. You have 
already altered that statutory scale, so far as it was 
10 and 10, to 20 miles for A, B, and C traffic, and 
any arguments which apply to coal seem to me to 
apply with equal force as arguments in regard to 
A, B, and C traffic. 

Air. -J epson: That has to be argued. It was clearly 
understood, when we settled the first 20 miles for 
A, B, and C, it did not include the coal class? 

Mr. Abady : Yes. 

President : The application might be the same, 

but the volume of traffic might be widely different? 

Mr. Abady: Yes; and you have had no figures 
put before you to show what percentage of traffic in 
fact passes on these special scales. I cannot help 
thinking, if I may say so, that there seems to have 
been present in Mr. Pike’s mind, I am sure it was 
not the intention, of allowing the consideration of 
this matter to be prejudiced by the introduction 
of the quantum ; and if I may say so with great 
respect to one member of the Court, I thought his 
questions indicated that he had in his mind the con- 
sideration of the quantum rather than of the 
mileage gradations; because Mr. Jepson in putting 
his questions did rather stress comparison with the 
quantum in these exceptional scales, and the stand- 
ard scale of quantum is a matter to be settled here- 
after, and it does not seem to me to have any 
particular relationship for the moment to the mileage 
gradations. 

Mr. J epson : Do not you think it is rather im- 
portant if, as Mr. Pike pointed out, there would be 
a difficulty, if the break were made at 20 miles for 
the coal, in the application of that to the quantum? 
It surely is very important, is it not, to show how the 
quantum could be applied and what would be the 
effect of any scale which had to be applied to a first 
break of 20 miles, especially in those cases where 
there are breaks of two 10 miles now? 

Air. Abad/y: I know Mr. Pike said that was his 
contention, that there would be difficulty, but I .am at 
a loss to follow it. As it occurs to -me, it shapes 
itself in this way, and I will try to explain it. 
Assuming .that the Tribunal has two alternatives, 
either allow the two 10’s and make it 20, or 
split the existing 20 into two 10’s — I am putting 
on one side the third alternative which is to 
maintain the 10 and 10 where it is in existence 
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at present, and maintain the 20 where it is in ex- 
istence at present — but supposing instead of main- 
taining the 20 mile scale for the first break at 20 
miles you divided that into 10 and 10, which is the 
proposal of the railway companies, it mpst follow, 
must it not, that the first 10 must have added to it 
some increase when you come to consider quantum, 
so that the charge per mile for the first ten miles 
will be more than the charge per mile for the second 
12 miles? I think that is obvious. That is so far 
as quantum comes in. That is one alternative. The 
net effect, therefore, and I submit the real effect and 
object of the railway companies in desiring to divide 
the 20 miles scale into two 10’s, is, as I said when 
I argued the ca.se on the general mileage, their de- 
sire to try and preserve the existing flat rate 
addition, and by loading rather more on to the charge 
for short distance traffic, for traffic up to 10 miles. 
But that is a digression. 

Take the other alternative. Supposing you take 
the 10 and 10 scale and make it a 20 mile scale; 
you are driven to one of two alternatives, are yorx 
not? The first alternative is to decrease slightly the 
charge per ton mile for the first 10 miles and add 
a little on to the charge per ton mile for the second 
10 miles so that there shall be a uniform mileage 
charge per ton per mile for the first 20 miles. Either 
you have to put up a little the charging powers for 
the second 10 miles or you have to knock down the 
yield of the scale altogether. If you are going to 
take the two 10’s, where there is a difference now, 
if you want to make it a uniform thing it must be 
to reduce the first 10 slightly and to increase the 
second 10 slightly. It seems to me that those are 
the two alternatives, the desirability of which the 
Tribunal have to consider. If we can consider that 
in relation to any disturbance that there may be and 
try to illustrate it — I am putting exceptions on one 
side altogether now, although I am coming back to 
them — by an application of these hypothetical figures 
of Mr. Pike, as expressed in this diagram, what do 
we find? If we are considering these as figures they 
are ridiculous — I will tell you why they are ridiculous 
■ — and if we are not considering them as figures these 
curves would be altered altogether if different figures 
are inserted, and, therefore, the curves mean nothing. 
The fiist 10 miles is l-7od. per ton per mile, and Mr. 
Pike is showing the effect of that. Now, if this 
is intended to show the kind of thing with which it 
is desired to replace the existing 20 mile scale, you 
have to apply the <l-75d. per ton mile for the first 
10 miles of the existing 20 mile scale, and l-25d. per 
ton mile for the second 10 miles of that scale ; and 
taking that figure as a figure that means anything at 
all, as l-75d. in actual money, apart from an illus- 
tration, what would he the effect from a disturbance 
point of view? The maximum charging powers for 
the Cambrian, for the South Western, for the 
Brighton & South Coast, and for the South Eastern 
& Chatham, are Pod. for the first 20 miles; so that 
in that case if you applied- P75d. for the first 10 
miles and l-25d. for the next 10 miles — P5d. being 
the mean of those tiro figures — you are not creating 
any disturbance except by shifting the balance and 
putting rather more on the short distance traffic 
and taking a. little off the complement of the short 
distance traffic up to the first 20 miles. Have I made 
that deal'? 

President : You have not made it clear to me, hut 
I assume it is my fault, why you say this diagram is 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Abady : Perhaps that was a comment made by 
me before I had carried the Court with it so that they 
could see the effect of my argument. 

President : Assuming these figures which Mr. Pike 
has put at the top, it is not inconsistent with this. 
The lines are drawn in accordance with them? 

Mr. Abady : Yes. 

President: Then, on the face of it, it is all right? 

. Mr. Abady : Yes. 

President : I only want to know what you say makes 
it ridiculous. 



Mr. Abady : Because you cannot with any (what 
shall I say?) practical result apply these figures that 
Mr. Pike has taken to the existing 20 mile scale. 

President : Why cannot you, as far as he applies 
them ? 

Mr. Abady: Because, they are wrong figures 
altogether. They are not figures you can look at for 
a moment to apply to the existing 20 mile scale; and 
I think Mr. Pike will agree with that. 

Mr. Pike : I am sorry to interrupt, but I was care- 
ful to say when I put in the scale that these figures 
.which were given here. — l-75d. per mile, etc., — 
included the provision of wagons. The figures Mr. 
Abady has been quoting from the Cambrian, the 
South Eastern and Chatham, and so on, do not 
include wagons, which makes all the difference in the 
world. 

Mr. Abady : Then what are the figures which show 
the effect of their application to the 20 mile scale? 
Because you see, Sir, the red scale showing l-5d. for 
20 miles and -675d. for the next 30, is put in here 
to illustrate that there would he a loss in revenue. 
I think that is correct. I believe that is what he has 
put it there for. 

Mr. Pike : On those particular lines. 

Mr. Abady : Yes on those particular lines. But 
why take P5d? Why not take l'6d. 

President : Because he is arguing with reference to 
certain lines ; that is what I understand. 

Mr. Abady: But even for those certain lines why 
not take l'6d., and you would have a very different 
result ? 

Mr. Pike : I will explain again that I took the 
mean between l-75d. and l-25d. 

Mr. Abady : But even then this is only so far as 
relates to the existing 10 and 10 mile lines. I can- 
not accept, on behalf of those I represent, that there 
is any relationship between these figures of l-75d. 
and P2od. and the figures which relate to the 20 mile 
lines. 

Mr. Locket: Yes; but, Mr. Abady, what is the 
mineral traffic of the lines you have mentioned. It 
is negligible, is it not, as compared with those lines 
Mr. Pike has illustrated? 

Mr. Abady: If I may proceed to read to you the 
charges for the 20 miles on the other lines : On the 
Great Eastern, and the Hull and Barnsley, and the 
Midland, the rate per mile for the- first 20 miles is 
l-15d. ; which makes the splitting up of that into 
two 10’s and the application of l-75d. and l'25d. 
more ridiculous still, even though you eliminate the 
difference in charge for the wagons. And when you 
come to the Cheshire Lines, the Lancashire and York- 
shire, and the Great Central, the charge instead, of 
being l-15d. is Id. On the- Great Western, the Great 
Northern, and the London and South Western it is 
■95d. I can understand the Tribunal paying atten- 
tion to this scale so far as it illustrates the effect on 
the existing 10 and 10 mile railways of replacing the 
10 and 10 mile scale by a 20 mile scale; but I cannot 
follow that it carries Mr. Pike a bit, or gives any 
evidence or guide to the Tribunal when they have to 
consider the far larger and more important matter, 
having regard to the bulk of the traffic and every 
other consideration — namely, the substitution of the 
existing 20 mile scale where it exists by a 10 and 
10 miles scale. 

President : You could produce a diagram which 
illustrates your view of that, could you not? This 
seems to be good as far as it goes. You say : It is 
not complete; I could bring in a lot of other com- 
panies, and other sets of circumstances, which would 
show a violent contrast to this in its effect? 

Mr. Abady : Yes. 

President : Then you can do that if you like ? 

Mr. Abady : I am not proposing to do so, because 
I think I can illustrate my point without. 

Mr. Jepson: But those lines yon did mention in 
the first instance as one argument that Mr. Pike’s 
diagram was ridiculous — you mentioned the Cam- 
brian, the Brighton and South Coast, the South 
Western and another 
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Mr. Abady : The South Eastern and Chatham. 

Mr. Jepson : Is it not the fact that there is no 
coal traffic arising on these lines at all, and that, 
therefore, the initial distance, whether it is 10 or 
20 miles, would not be applicable except, perhaps, in 
the case of a small quantity of imported coal or 
coastwise coal, coming in through the London- 
Brighton or the South Western Companies’ ports? 

Mr. Locket : What about the Kent coalfield? 

Mr. Abady : The T5d. is the best case, and the 
worst is the -95d. or Id. for the Cheshire lines, the 
Great Central, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
It could not be said that no coal originates on those 
lines. 

Mr. J epson : I agree. 

Mr. Abady : This only shows one side of the pic- 
ture. This shows the effect, if certain figures are 
assumed, of altering the 10 and 10 to a 20 mile 
scale on the North Eastern and those lines; it does 
not help the Tribunal a bit with respect to the effect 
of the converse operation — altering the 20 mile scale 
on the bulk of the traffic to the 10 .and 10. 

Mr. Pike: Not the bulk of the traffic? 

Mr. Abady: You say “Not the bulk of the 

traffic,” but I suppose you found that interjection on 
the scale you have mentioned. May I ask the atten- 
tion of the Tribunal to this scale for a moment? 

President : I am attending right enough. 

Mr. Abady : I mean the figures. The figures for 
the first, 1 to 10 miles, on all the railways is repre- 
sented to be 

President : Will you please begin again ; I do not 
want to lose what you said at the beginning of that. 

Mr. Jepson: You are dealing with this statement 
put in by Mr. Pike, are you not 1 

Mr. Abady : Yes, I am. One to 10 miles is 
3,399,741 tons; and the figures on the North Eastern, 
Caledonian, Glasgow .and South Western, North 
British, and North Staffordshire Companies are 
1,745,354. In other words, that latter figure has to 
de deducted from the former figure if you want to 
get at the tonnage passing from 1 to 10 miles on 
railways which have not .the 10 and 10 miles scale. 

President : Other than the North Eastern in the 
last column? 

Mr. Abady : Yes. I think that is 1,654,387 tons. 

Mr. Jepson : It does want the qualification Mr. 
Pike made in answer to some questions I put to him. 
I am speaking for the London and North Western, 
which I happen to know more about than anything 
else. In so far as the traffic which arises in Cannock 
Castle, South Wales, and so on, there would be a 
greater initial charge than the charge on which you 
are founding your argument, that is, -95d. for the 
first 20 miles — there would be certain quantity of 
that traffic in this first column. 

Mr. Abady : Yes, I think so. I am afraid I am 
very unfortunate in my method of expressing myself 
if I have got it into the minds of the Court that I 
am thinking about quantum at all. I am not think- 
ing about -95d., or any other figure; I have dismissed 
that altogether. I am only directing attention to the 
figures 

Mr. Jepson: I thought you were rather basing a 
good deal of your argument not on actual quantum, 
but giving as an illustration of quantum - 95d. which 
was applicable to so many railways of the country ; 
because you did say that if the 20 miles in those 
cases had to be split into two 10’s it did involve 
some increase over the -95d., or whatever the figure 
was, for the first 10 miles, and something lower for 
the 10 to 20 miles. 

Mr. Abady : I tried to indicate a process to the 
Court, whether the figure was -95d. or T95d.; there- 
fore quantum was not the basis of my argument. 
Now, the figure of 1,745,354 tons is alleged to be the 
traffic which passes — I take it, which originates ? 

Mr. Pike : Yes. 

Mr. Abady : On the lines to which the 10 and 10 
mile scale applies. But I apprehend that that figure 
includes coal for shipment. If it includes coal for 
shipment I would like to direct the attention of the 



Court to the fact that in the month of October, 1921, 
there were shipped from what are known as the 
North Eastern group of ports 1,095,628 tons of coal. 
That is the month to which these statistics relate. 
If you will turn to pages 165 and 166 of the Analysis 
of the Rates and Charges Order Confirmation Acts, 
you will find this, that the mileage scale which is 
applicable to coal for shipment is not the 10 and 10 
mile scale at all; that if the coal is shipped to any 
part of the North Eastern Railway, other than the 
Blythe and Tyne section, the mileage scale is Tod. 
per ton per mile for the first six miles; Id. per ton 
per mile for the next. 8 miles; and -75d. per ton per 
mile for the remainder of the distance. But if the 
coal is shipped on the North Eastern Railway for ship- 
ment on the Blythe and Tyne section, then it is 4d. 
per ton for the first 4 miles— not 4d. per ton per mile 

and Id. per ton per mile for distance exceeding 

4 miles. I want to suggest to the Tribunal that of 
that figure of the total shipment in the North Eastern 
ports of 1,095,000 tons, at least three-quarters of it 
was subject to those mileage charges and was not sub- 
ject to the 10 and 10 mile scale at all. So that so 
far as Mr. Pike’s scale is relevant as showing to the 
Court the relative importance of the maintenance 
of a mileage scale because coal passes by it, before you 
can arrive at that conclusion you must deduct from 
the figure of 1,745,000 tons so much coal as in fact did 
not pass by the 10 and 10 mile scale. I suggest that 
is about 750,000 tons. I have given you the figure — 
I want to be perfectly frank — with reserve ; that is a 
figure which is an estimate made by Mr. Ridley 
Warham who is prominently concerned with the 
mining industry in that part of the country. So that 
the figure of 1^745,000 should be reduced to approxo- 
mately 1,000,000. To be strictly correct, you have 
to take the 750,000 tons, or what it is I am taking 
off, off the 3,399,000, and the 1,745,000; then you 
have got also to correct the tonnage which passes on 
the 20 mile scale railways in so far as it may pass 
under any other special scale, in order to get an 
effective comparison. For that reason I say that this 
table, if it illustrates the practical importance of 
maintaining either the 10 and 10 or the 20 mile scale, 
does not seem to me, with great respect, to be worth 
much as a guide. 

Now, if I may show you how great the exceptions 
are I think you will be able to see that that is a 
pretty strong point in the destruction of any 
inference you may draw from this table. 

Mr. Jepson: Does the traffic, of which you have 
been speaking now go generally for distances under 
10 miles? 

Mr. Abady: In the North Eastern? 

Mr. Jepson: Yes. 

Mr. Abady : I think I can tell you. 

Mr. Jepson : I saw in one case — 1 was only using 
the quantum from the Rates and Charges Orders 
because I have nothing else to go upon — for the first 
6 miles I think it is T5d.-l|d. per ton mile. In 
the other case it was 4d. for the first 4 miles or any 
distance. 

Mr. Abady : Yes. A large quantity of it would be 
at less than 10 miles, and, of course, the other would 
be more. I could not tell you the proportion. 

Mr. Jepson : If the bulk of it goes within 10 miles, 
does not the same difficulty arise, though perhaps 
not in such a degree as Mr. Pike attempted to 
point out in his diagram — that is, if your suggestion 
that the two 10 miles should be swept away and one 
of 20 miles substituted for it, does not it mean that 
in order to preserve the existing revenue the first 
20 miles has to be raised to an abnormal figure in 
order to get that, or else it involves reductions of 
the rates within the first 10 miles? 

Mr. Abady : That might be true if that were my 
suggestion ; but it is not. 

Mr. Jepson : I thought your suggestion was that 
there should be 20 miles instead of two 10’s? 

Mr. Abady: Yes; and the retention of exceptional 
mileage gradations, which would retain in fact the 
Blythe and Tyne scales. 
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Mr. Jepson: That is not part of your objection, is 
it? 

Mr. Abady: Yes. “The Mining Association also 
desire that an opportunity should be afforded for 
consideration of the retention of exceptional mileage 
gradations.” 

Mr. Jepson : Where there are two 10’ s those should 
be left alone P 

Mr. Abady : No. We do not call those exceptional 
mileage gradations. 

Mr. Jepson : That is what the point of my question 
was. f If you are going to sweep away the two 10’s 
and put them into one 20, the effect would be that 
you would have the standard rates for the first 20 
miles very much higher than they are to-day in order 
to preserve the rates for the first 10 miles under 
which the bulk of the traffic is carried. 

Mr. Abady : I do not think so. 

Mr. Jepson : How would you do it? I thought 
your answer to me was, “ Oh, well, we are asking 
for these exceptional gradations to be maintained”; 
and I certainly gathered from that that you wanted 
the two 10 miles retained where they are in opera- 
tion to-day. 

Mr. Abady: No. 

Mr. Jepson: Then I am sorry, I do not follow the 
argument. 

Mr. Abady : We want the exceptional gradations 
preserved. We want the 20 miles to 'be a universal 
thing, the same as it is for A, B, C, and all other 
traffic. 

President : I thought you said -where there is 10 
there might be an alternative 10 miles? 

Mr. Abady : If the Tribunal thought that would 
be a help to the railway companies and a solution of 
any difficulty, I do not think our objection -would be 
very strong. But I think if you throw your minds 
back, I did throw out that same suggestion when we 
were discussing the mileage gradations for other 
merchandise. 

President : I remember that. But I want to know 
now whether that was any portion of the case you 
were immediately putting forward. You are not for 
the moment? 

Mr. Abady : No, not for the moment. 

Mr. J epson : What do you mean in your objection 
by “ The Mining Association also desire that an 
opportunity shall be afforded for consideration of the 
retention of exceptional mileage gradations”? Are 
you now referring to these special things on the 
Blythe and Tyne section? 

Mr. Abady : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: The 4 miles and the 6 miles? 

Mr. Abady: Yes. 

Mr. J epson : But not the 10 miles ? 

Mr. Abady: No; because that is a standard thing 
and not an exception. 

Mr. J, epson : I know it does impinge a little on 
the question of quantum, but is it underlying the 
objection of the Mining Association that these lines 
to which Mr. Pike has called attention, which have 
special treatment under the Rates and Charges Orders 
by having higher charges than the normal without 
any gradation of distance, should also be maintained? 

Mr. Abady: Yes; and those which have a lower 
charge than the normal, like the South Wales. 

Mr. Jepson : Then you are not after uniformity 
at all? 

Mr. Abady : No. We want preservation of excep- 
tional rates; and we are perfectly prepared to go 
forward and help the railway companies in regard 
to any means that can be devised to preserve the 
existing scale, subject to uniform increases, so far as 
it can possibly be done. But what we say is that the 
effect, so far as it has any effect at all on the rates; 
because such a lot of them are exceptional — the effect 
of the proposal to split the existing 20 miles scale 
into two 10’s must be to put a greater burden on 
the short distance traffic, which is exactly what we 
do not want. We quite admit that it is an enor- 
mously difficult question. 



Mr. Jepson : I am surprised to hear you say you 
are not out for some form of standardisation or unifi- 
cation so far as it can reasonably be carried out, and 
in spite of that the Mining Association desire to 
retain the status quo. 

Mr. Abady : If it is not disrespectful for me to put 
a question to you, do you recollect when Sir Thomas 
Ratcliffe Ellis, in the early days of the Rates Advisory 
Committee gave evidence ? After dealing with the 
general questions of principle which would be the basis 
of a Railways Act, you had some conversation with 
him by way of question and answer as to the main- 
tenance of exceptional rates, and I think the result 
of that conversation was this : Firstly, that most 

coal goes at exceptional rates ; and secondly, that Sir 
Thomas’s answer given to you again and again and 
again was, “We want to maintain the exceptional 
rates.” I think I am correct in saying that the 
attitude of the Mining Association has not varied 
from that day to this. I am bound to confess that, 
except that it may effect the datum of the 40 per 
cent, for the continuation, under Section 36, you 
know what I mean — 

Mr. Jepson: Yes. 

Mr. Abady : I am bound to confess that the discus- 
sion we are having this morning is to a large extent 
academic. 

Mr. Jepson: One can quite understand, and it is 
not at all inconsistent with what Sir Thomas Ratcliffe 
Ellis said about the maintenance of exceptional rates ; 
and that has been provided for in the Railways Act, 
as you know. 

Mr. Abady : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: But that does not necessarily do away 
with what I think was the desire of Parliament, that 
there should be unification, or uniformity, or stand- 
ardisation, as far as it can reasonably be carried 
out. 

Mr. Abady: Yes. I think Mr. Pike would admit 
this — I will go as far in agreeing with him as I can — 
that whichever way the mileage scale is constructed 
for coal, whether it is 10 and 10, or 20, there will be 
a very great disturbance of standard rates so far as 
they are applicable, and there will be very little 
relationship whatever to exceptional rates. The ex- 
ceptional rates will remain unaffected. 

Mr. Jepson: The impression made on my mind, 
and it got in very deeply when I was asking Mr. 
Pike questions with reference to his diagram, was 
that if the two 10’s were translated into 20 — I know 
you say there is no reason for doing it, let us stick 
to what -we have got — it would mean that a very much 
larger number of rates would have to be rationed 
as exceptional rates, and that the standard fixed on 
those lines worrld be very much less applicable to 
actual rates than it otherwise would be. 

Mr. Abady: We do not hold that view. 

Mr. J epson : I know you said that at the time. 
But so far as it goes, you have not abolished that. 
You have not got that idea out of our minds, at 
least, except in this way, that you say, “ We will 
retain the two 10’s where they are in existence to-day, 
with other exceptional gradations ; and keep the 20 
miles for general application where it is in applica- 
tion to-day, with special conditions for other lines 
which have no gradations.” 

Mr. Abady: I think your point really would relate 
to the amount of traffic which respectively passes 
under one system or another. I think we must sur- 
mise that. If we take Mr. Pike’s scale and continue 
generally for all traffic, you will find that if you take 
the respective mileage of the 10 and 10 mile lines 
and the 20 mile lines there is a preponderating 
number of miles on the 20 mile lines. 

President : I think he gave the figures. 

Mr. Abady : Yes ; but those figures ought to be 
corrected by a reduction from the total of about 
3,000 miles. 

President : Perhaps you will be good enough to 
give us the right figures now if you think they are 
material. 
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Mr. Abcidy : The relative mileage from the Railway 
Year Book — the total mileages, including Ireland, for 
all the railways of the United Kingdom, is 23,734. 

Mr. J epson : Do you mean ton mileage? 

Mr. Abcidy : No, length in miles. The Irish Rail- 
ways are approximately 3,362 miles; so that the 
mileage in Great Britain, excluding Ireland, is 
20,372. 

Mr. .J epson: You are taking route miles, I 

suppose ? 

Mr. Abcidy: Yes. I am instructed that on the 
Scottish Railways the mileage is 3,826 miles; North 
.Staffordshire 220 miles, and North Eastern 1,757 
miles. Added together those make 5,803 miles. And, 
in consequence of the decision of the Court the other 
day ,tke position is that as to the whole of the 
20,372 miles the first break is at 20 miles for all 
traffic other than coal traffic; and if you take coal 
traffic as it is now, the first break is at 10 miles with 
respect to 5,805 miles of railway, and at 20 miles with 
respect to approximately 15,000 miles of railway. 
So that those figures are subject to the exceptions 
which are contained in the Rates and Charges Orders, 
and which are very numerous. 

Mr. ./ epson : Have you got the coal carrying 
figures of those lines? It seems to me that route 
mileage is not so much to go on as the volume of 
coal traffic. 

Mr. Abady: In October 3921 — I cannot give you 
ton miles bv.t tons 

Mr. -J epson : Tons are better than ton miles, I 
think. 

Mr. Abady: The total tonnage on all the railways 
was 13,700,000 of which approximately 3,060,000 was 
on what I call the small group of railways — the 
Scottish, North Staffordshire and North Eastern. I 
will give you the details if you want them. The 
North Eastern Was 959,000 tons; the Caledonian was 
■621,000 tons; the Glasgow & South Western was 
'205,000 tons; the North British was 1,046,000 tons; 
and the North Staffordshire was 229,000 tons. I 
suggest that places in its relative importance the 
■disturbance that an alteration in any of these scales 
applicable to any of these railways will affect them 
We find, for instance, that the North Staffordshire 
has only 229,000 tons of coal originating ; and we find 
that the North Eastern has 959,000 tons, of which, 
as I have already shown to you, a large part goes 
■on those exceptional scales. It is true to say that 
of the balance of the 10,640,000 tons which go on 
the 20 mile railways, I suppose an appreciable part 
of that would go at scales of her than those which 
have a break of 20 miles. I may be able to help 
the Court in some way. For instance, from the 
Bristol Channel ports in October there were shipped 
1,700,000 tons — that is, Port Talbot, Newport, 
Swansea, and other ports. I think it is true to say 
that nearly all the traffic would have passed, on 
which there is no break at all, at so much per ton 
per mile, and very much below the ordinary rates. 
Perhaps you will allow me to refer to some of these 
•exceptions, because J do want to stress the point that 
•exceptional rates must be more or less unaffected by 
what we do this morning, except so far as the 40 per 
cent, is concerned ; that the only effect of the proposal 
of the railway companies will be to give them a 
greater charging power than they desire at the present 
time for the first 10 miles on the bulk of the lines 
of this country. 

The exceptions may be divided into three classes. 
The first where there is a fixed ’.’ate per ton per mile 
for any distance over the line to which the scale 
relates; the second is a fixed rate for the whole line ; 
the third is a scale per ton per mile, the mileage 
gradations of which are different from the standard. 
The first important group of exceptions, the fixed rate 
per ton per mile for the distance over the particular 
■section of a line, that is the first division — most of the 
■exceptions fall under that. I am referring now to 
page 128 of the Analysis of the Railway Rates and 
"Charges Order Confirmation Acts — the Great Northern 
— Scale IT. You will see there is a maximum rate for 



conveyance for goods in Class A and for goods in 
Class B. The maximum rates are I'5d. and l'7d. 
respectively, which compare with the rates of "95d. 
and l-25d. for A and B traffic respectively which are 
the maximum rates for that line. May I point out 
that with reference to the A traffic and the B traffic 
over these particular lines, you have already said that 
notwithstanding this scale there shall be a 20 mile 
gradation. 

Presidem : I have been attending sufficiently to 
gather that. 

Mr. Abady: Very well; then I will not say it any 

more. The next one is on page 130. That is the 
London and South Western Railway, on certain sec- 
tions of that line. You will find Scale II at the 
bottom of the page. You will see that sets out a 
charge per ton mile for any distance for A, B, and C. 
In order to avoid giving you all the figures, I ought 
to say that they are all -4d. above the standard rate. 

Mr. J epson : Yon do not suggest that there is an;/ 
coal arising on those sections at all? 

Mr. Abady: No; I am only giving you a list of the 
exceptions to the scales. This is A, B, and C, and 
coal is in A. 

Mr. J epson: In actual practice there is no coal here 
which would be subject to those charges. 

Mr. Abady : Because they would be exceptional. 
But if there were any coal which did pass from Nine 
Elms to Surbiton it would go at l-9d. per ton per 
mile. 

Mr. J epson: Under the proposals which we under- 
stand are coming along for continuous mileage, would 
it? 

Mr. Abady: If this were continued. 

Mr. J epson: Very well. 

Mr. Abady : I do not want to labour this. But 
there is the London Brighton and South Coast on 
page 132. 

Mr. J epson: This, again, is applicable to lines 
round about London ; London Bridge to Croydon ; 
South London Line; Brickayer’s Arms Railway; 
Thames Junction Railway; Victoria to Croydon; The 
Tooting, Merton, and Wimbledon Railway; Wimble- 
don and Croydon Railway and the railway from 
Beckham Rye to Mitcham Junction via Tulse Hill. 

Mr. Abady: That is so. 

Mr. J epson: You do not suggest there is any coai 
which arises there ? 

Mr. Abady: No. 

Mr. J epson: Your argument would not be worth 
anything at all unless these exceptions are preserved ? 
That is a question, it is not a comment. It would 
not be worth anything at all, the fact that the 
Tribunal lias already decided for 20 miles in the case 
of Class A traffic on these sections? 

Mr. Abady: I merely want to direct — I thought 
it was the fair thing to do — the attention of the Court 
to the fact. I have directed the Court’s attention to 
the fact of the North Eastern, Blythe and Tyne ; and 
it is fair to the railway companies that I should 
direct the Court’s attention to the fact of the excep- 
tions which exist to the 20 mile standard scale. That 
is all I am doing it for ; because I am trying to 
present the whole thing for the benefit of the railway 
companies so that it cannot be said that I have put 
only one side of the case forward. My conception oj 
the duty of Counsel in a case like this is simply to 
give the Court all the evidence one has. 

President: Quite right, Mr. Abady; you are dis- 
charging your duty quite well. 

Mr. Abady : The next is on page 138. That is the 
South Eastern. You will see there the A, B, and C, 
again, and there are three exceptions. They are prac- 
tically all the same, -4d. higher. On page 140 we 
come to the London and North Western Railway; 
Scale II. This is for any mileage. You will see that 
the scale is divided into three, parts as regards quan- 
tum to the first place — Sirhowy — -875d. ; the North 
Western standard scale being -95d. There is an 
example of a scale which is unlimited in mileage 
being less than the standard scale. The next is the 
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South Staffordshire, down to the Bangor and 
Bethesda, l-25d. instead of '95d. ; and from the Stock- 
port junction to Buxton, to the end of the scale, it 
is 2d. instead of ‘95d. I think the question of 
uniformity of quantum and why these differences 
arose has been discussed before; and I believe it has 
been generally agreed that it has relationship probably 
to the volume of traffic, to the cost of working the 
line, to the cost of its construction, and various other 
circumstances which must all be deemed to have been 
considered when the rates were originally fixed; and 
one would imagine that in the absence of any strong 
argument you would not disturb the existing relation- 
ships in any alteration one makes in the future. The 
next is the Great Western, on page 144. That is 
Scale III. You will see there are four groups there ; 
Railways governed by the Newport, Abergavenny, and 
Hereford Railway Act, 1846 ; Railways governed by 
the Ogmore Valley Railway Act, 1863; Railways 
governed by the Pontypool, Caerleon, and Newport 
Railway Act, 1865 ; and Railways governed by the 
Cardiff and Ogmore Railway Act, 1873. You will see 
there that the Class A is -875d. ; the Great Western 
standard being -95d. for the first 20 miles. With 
regard to class B it says : “ The maximum rates set 
out in Scale I,” and those maximum rates are exactly 
the same — l-25d. for any distance instead of l-25d. 
for the first 20 miles. 

Mr. Pike has asked me to refer to Scales I and II 
on the previous page. The reason I do not refer to 
them is that I am only referring to those to show that 
the variations in mileage on Scales I and II do not 
disclose any variations in mileage. Page 149 is the 
next. That is the Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junc- 
tion Railway, applicable to the following companies : 
The Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Railway Company; 
The Garstang and Knott End Railway Company; The 
Llanelly and Mynydd Mawr Railway Company; The 
Pontypridd, Caerphilly and Newport Railway Com- 
pany; The Ravenglass and Eskdale Railway Com- 
pany ; The West Lancashire Railway Company, and 
The Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay Railway 
Company. With respect to part of those you will find 
there are two scales. It is '8751. per ton per mile for 
Class A ; and that is all I need worry about for the 
moment. But when you come to Scale II, certain 
portions of the railways, there is a distinction made 
between coal and other articles. You will see there, 
“Class A — coal, -875d. ; nil other articles in Class A. 
the maximum rates set out in Scale IV ”. The point 
I am directing attention to is that those are rates 
lower than the standard rates; there is no limit to 
the distance; and they are exceptions to the 20-miles 
scales. West Lancashire — T mentioned that just now: 
but the scale is different; I referred to two scales, and 
I ought to have referred to three. Class A is l'5d. ; 
that is an increase on the ordinary* scale ; whereas the 
others are decreases. 

Page 152 is the next. I want to direct attention 
to Scale III — that is the Corris Railway Company. 1 
should not imagine it is of any great importance, but 
you will see that there is a special scale without any 
mileage for A, B, C, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

On page 156 is the Festiniog Railway. There is no 
mileage gradation there. On the same page there is 
the Furness Railway. That is not an exception of 
the same kind, but an exception which falls in the last 
class where there is a variation in the mileage 
gradation. It is for the first 10, the next 30, and 
the remainder of the distance. It is applicable to 
all classes. That applies to the Furness Railway Com- 
pany and to the 1 London and North-Western and 
Furness Joint Railway. 

On page 157 there is the Isle of Wight Railway. 
There is no mileage. It is obvious why it is applic- 
able to all classes. 

Page 162 is the next one. These are the Metro- 
politan lines again. That is applicable to all classes. 

Now page 163. That is the Liskeard R.nilwav. 
There is a maximum rate for conveyance for mer- 
chandise in Class A of 3d. per ton mile. 



1 have missed pages 165 and 166 because I have 
already directed attention to those. Those are the 
Blythe and Tyne. 

167 is the North London; and there is a 
maximum rate for conveyance without any mileage 
gradation for all classes of goods — A, B, C, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 

Then we come to page 169. These are the South 
Wales exceptions. This scale, as you see, applies to 
The Taff Vale Railway Company ; The Aberdare Rail- 
way Company; The Great Western Railway Company 
and Rhymney Railway Company jointly; The Great 
Western Railway Company and Taff Vale Railway 
Company jointly; The Penarth Extension Railway 
Company, the Penarth Harbour', Dock, and Railway 
Company, and The Rhymney Railway Company. 
You will observe that coal is '875d. Other articles, 
in Class A are the maximum rates; and Class B .are- 
the maximum raters. That is to say, the exception 
there is with coal. 

Then page 171. This is the Caledonian Railway 
Company. If you look at that you ■will find there: 
the railways governed by a number of Acts ; — Rail- 
ways governed by the Alloa Rjailwiay Act, 1879;. 
Railways governed by the Wigtownshire Railway Act.. 
1872 ; Railways governed iby the Moffatt Railway Act, 
1881 ; Ross Junction and Glasgow via Blantyre and 
via Coatbridge and Gartsherrie, including Whifiiet 
Junction Line; Motherwell Junction and Hamilton 
Junction, including Bothwell Branch; Mossend and 
Fulwood Junctions and Uddington Junction; Coat- 
bridge and Whifiiet Junctions and Rutherglen Junc- 
tion, including Drumpeller and Tannochside 
Branches; Strathaven and Blantyre Junctions and 
Glasgow, via Busby; Dalmarnock Bast and West- 
Junctions, and Germiston High and Low Junctions; 
Glasgow Central Railway, and Tollcross and Newton- 
Extension Line ; Hamilton Hill Railway (Glasgow) ; 
Blackston Junction and Glasgow, including Linwood, 
Cartside and Govan Branches ; Oathcart District 
Railway. There is a maximum rate for conveyance 
on Class A merchandise in some of the cases of l’5d. 
per ton per mile, and of 2'25d. per ton per mile. 
I am not sure whether that would .include, being a 
Scottish. Company, so far as A is concerned, the- 
provision of trucks. 

Mr. Pike : Yes, it would. 

Mr. Abady : Then page 177 is an exception on the 
North British. There you will find the Stirling and 
Dunfermline Railway, and Alloa. Harbour Branch; 
Dunfermline and Queensferry Railway; Glasgow and 
Coatbridge Railway; Glasgow, Bothwell, Hamilton, 
and Coatbridge Railway ; Glasgow, City and District 
Railway; Stobcross Railway; Bridgeton Cross Rail- 
way; Glasgow (Queen Street) to Bishop Briggs, and 
so on. That is l-5d. and 2'25d. again. 

There is one case where there is a fixed rate for 
the whole line, but I have not been able to discover 
it. It is Cannock Chase on the London and North 
Western, but I cannot give you the reference. I 
think the meaning of it is that it is included in 
one of these groups, and the mere inclusion of it 
means it is the whole line. 

Mr. Jepson: It is on page 141. 

Mr. Abady : I have told you about the Blythe and 
Tyne. The North Eastern shipment rate is on page 
165 and 166. I might mention those now. You will 
observe that the railway companies’ proposal is 10 
and 10, then the next 30, and then the next 50. The 
railways to which the statutory 10 and 10 apply have 
in no case got 10 and 10 and then the next 30 ; 
what they have got are the 10 and 10 and then the 
next 15; or, in the case of the North Staffordshire, 
10 and 10 and then the next 10. So that as regards 
any dilemma in which the railway companies may 
be by reason of an alteration in the mileage scale, 
they are in no case proposing to put themselves in 
that dilemma with respect to mileage over the first 
20 miles on the North Eastern; because they are 
proposing to take for that 10 and 10 and 30, in the 
place of 10 and 10 and 15; or, in the case of the 
North Staffordshire, 10 and 10 and 10. I simply 
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use that because, if I can do it without disrespect, 

I would suggest that the figures which have been 
put forward and the arguments which have been 
used by Mr. Pike this morning are rather in the 
nature of special pleading; but there are so many 
residrral difficulties, whichever way you deal with 
the matter, that it ought not to be conclusive to 
you, even though you might think that it might be 
convenient to the railway companies to do it in the 
Way they suggest simply because they said so. In 
either case there is the same difficulty. 

At the conclusion of these exceptions I suggest that 
it is apparent that whatever disturbance there may 
be, and however practicable or effective it may be 

(Adjourned for 

Mr. Abadiy : Sir, there are one or two further con- 
siderations which I desire to put before you, and 
then I will summarise what I contend is the outcome 
of them. With regard to the question which Mr. 
Pike introduced, of the loss or gain of revenue 
according to what alteration in the scale is made, I 
submit that these curves are not conclusive because 
they only show the revenue per ton mile which will 
be received with respect to a ton of traffic passing 
for so many miles. For instance, on the green curve, 
taking the 20 miles, 3s. per ton will be received, 
and so on. On the black and the red, on the other 
hand, 2s. 6d. would be charged for the first 20 miles 
per ton. It will be seen that that scale cannot be 
conclusive unless the number of tons which actually 
pass for each particular distance are multiplied by 
the revenue of the tonnage; then you will get the 
total revenue of all the traffic that passes at every 
distance up to 20 miles, but until you have got 
that you cannot see what the effect of these hypo- 
thetical charging powers would be. 

Now, Sir, on the question of “as little disturb- 
ance as possible ” about which I said Mr. Pike and 
I are agreed, may I point out that if the 20-mile 
scale is altered to 10 and 10 miles it will affect every 
standard rate in the United Kingdom. May I put 
it in this way : If the companies’ proposals are 
adopted they will affect every standard rate in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Jepson : What do you mean by every standard 
rate; every standard rate in the United Kingdom 
to-day P 

Mr. Abady : Any rate that is based upon the exist- 
ing mileage scales will be affected. 

Mr. Jepson : That is, any rate up to the maximum. 

Mr. Abady : Yes, because with respect to the North 
Eastern and that route they would be replacing the 
10 and 10 and 15 by a. 10 and 10 and 20 or 30. With 
respect to all the other rates they would be replacing 
a 20, 30 and 50 by a 10, 30 and 50. On the balance 
of convenience and least disturbance it would be 
obvious that the proposal which is made by the 
Mining Association is that which would lead to the 
best result. 

President : What percentage of the coal traffic do 
you suppose will be affected by the change either one 
way or the other? A large quantity you said was 
carried at exceptional rates, but I think I heard you 
say earlier in the day that the discussion was almost 
academic. 

Mr. Abady : Yes, I think I am correct in saying 
that a very small proportion of the traffic would be 
affected. 

President : What is about the figure of the traffic 
in your mind that would be affected? 

Mr. Abady : I am instructed, approximately four- 
fifths of the traffic is carried at exceptional rates. 

Mr. Pike : Coal traffic? 

Mr. Abady : Yes, coal traffic. Would you say it 
is as high as that ? 

Mr. Locket: That is practically what Mr. Pike has 
said. 

Mr. Pike : I think I should say that 100 per cent, 
of the coal traffic is carried at exceptional rates; 

I do not think there is any standard applicable to 
coal traffic. 



with respect to the exceptional rates, the disturbance 
will be much greater if you split up the existing 20 
into two 10’s than if you roll the existing 10 and 10 
into one 20; because it is apparent from the figures, 
from the mileages, from the tonnage, from the length 
of the railways, and from all the considerations, that 
the 20 miles applies as a standard to a greater 
number of railways than does the 10 and 10; and 
that with regard to the 10 and 10 there is at least 
one important exception in the North Eastern that 
in fact the bulk of the coal traffic on the North 
Eastern does not go at 10 and 10 at all, because 
such a large proportion of the North Eastern coal 
traffic is shipment traffic. 

a short time.) 

Mr. Jepson : Having regard to the definition 

which Mr. Abady gave just now, when I asked him 
what he meant by standard rates, he said standard 
rates which are up to the present maxima — I am 
speaking of pre-war plus the present conditions 

Mr. Pike : Then I should agree that 20 per cent, 
only was carried at the scale, and that 80 per cent, 
was carried below the existing scale. 

Air. Abady : The application would probably affect 
exceptional rates in this way particularly for short 
distances, that if the effect was to increase the 
standard rate for short distances it would increase 
the difference that exists now between the standard 
charge and the exceptional charge and might in 
some cases, I do not know how many cases, be an 
exceptional rate outside the maximum rate. To 
take the position in South Wales, as I understand 
the traffic passes at exceptional rates, the standard 
rate would be '875. The average distance which the 
traffic is hauled is 21 miles and a very large per- 
centage of it is short hauls. If that is so and in 
place of a 20 mile scale, which practically fits the 
whole of the South Wales traffic or a great deal 
of it, because the average is 21 miles, you put 2 
miles on the standard scale, the standard for the 
first 10 miles which relates to a great deal of traffic 
would increase the difference between the existing 
exceptional rate that obtains in South Wales and 
the existing standard rate. 

Mr. Locket : You are assuming that the propor- 
tionate difference between the exceptional rate and 
the standard rate is to continue the same. That does 
not necessarily follow, does it? 

Air. Abady : No, it does not necessarily follow, but 
all I mean is that it might bring us under the 
exceptional rates for shorter distances outside the 
limit and would cause disagreement with the railway 
companies, and in fact will cause them to have 
recourse to the Tribunal as constituting a breach of 
the line laid down that exceptional rates shall be 
arranged by agreement up to 40 per cent. 

Air. Locket : It is just- as well you should know 
what is in my mind. Can you produce anybody who 
can tell us that he anticipates being adversely 
affected by any alteration of the existing practice, 
or is this purely an academic discussion? We must 
be guided as to what the effect is going to be in our 
decision on it. 

Air. Abady : It is very difficult, I am afraid; the 
answer to your question is a qualified negative and 
1 will tell you why: The traders are rather bemused, 
they do not know exactly what their position will 
be unt'l they have the quantum. 

Mr. Tjochet : I agree that quantum must -enter 
into it. 

Mr. Abady : Then a man can see. For instance, 
take the short-distance traffic, take the traffic up to 
10 miles passing on the railways which have the 20- 
mile cut. A good proportion of that I have no doubt 
is traffic that passes for short distances for industrial 
purposes, and it is very important that the rates 
should be low. If you are going to alter the scale 
and make a higher standard for the first 10 miles 
compared with the standard for the first 20 miles 
or the first 10 mile turn of the 20 mile scale, nobody 
can say now whether they are going to be affected 
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until they know how the railway companies propose 
to apply this new scale to their particular traffic. 
When they know that they will come forward, and 
I have no doubt they will be very vocal in coming 
to the Tribunal. But I do not see how anybody 
can say whether they are affected. I am putting 
it that they may be affected; they are bound to be 
affected to a certain extent in so far as the applica- 
tion of this scale increases the present standard for 
the first 10 miles and therefore increases the per- 
centage below the standard at which the exceptional 
rate is fixed. There may be cases in that direction, 
but so far as I can say, answering your question 
perfectly frankly, until the quantum is known it is 
very difficult to say how it will affect it. I hope 
that is a complete answer. 

Mr. Jayson-. Is not the real grievance this — I 
am trying to find out what it is : Although we do 
not know the quantum yet your people must have 
considered the matter having regard to a possible 
quantum. I mean if I had been considering it on 
the part of your traders I should have had to consider 
it on these lines. Supposing the new standard is 
50 per cent, or 60 per cent, above the old maximum, 
how should I be affected for the first 10 miles if the 
20 miles was broken up into two 10’s, and one can 
understand this position appealing to them. Now 
it follows that If the first 20 miles is to be broken 
up into two the first 10 will have to be higher than 
the second 10; if the difference is only 5 per cent, 
below the standard, there is no question about it 
those rates come up to the standard under the Act, 
but if the difference is more than 5 per cent, the 
■exceptional rates remain until altered by somebody, 
but they remain for the time being. There would 
also be a number of course, I do not know that they 
would be for the first 10 miles or even the 20 miles 
unless they were some of the shipment rates, which 
would be below the 40; there would be a larger 
number below the 40 with a higher standard for the 
first 10 miles than there would be with the existing 
standard. 

Mr. Abady: That is right. 

Mr. Jepson : And those would have to be con- 
sidered, I suppose, at some time in some form in 
some way by this Tribunal if they continue, otherwise 
they go out. That is the real difficulty. 

Mr. Abady: Yes, that is the real difficulty, and, 
coupled with this, that we do not accept the sug- 
gestion that if the 20 miles is fixed it means pushing 
up the rates for the longer distances; we think it 
can be adjusted within the first 20 miles. It will 
not affect, as far as I can see, the long distance 
traffic. 

Mr. Locket : That was just the point I had in my 
mind and I am glad to hear that assurance from 
you, and I should like you to emphasise it if you 
can. I cannot help feeling a little bit afraid that 
if this alteration should result In the short distance 
traffic benefiting it would have to be, and necessarily 
I think, at the expense of the longer distance traffic. 
Now, the people who are chiefly interested in the 
longer distance traffic do not appear to be repre- 
sented here to-day, at any rate not in the same way 
a.s those who are interested in the short distance 
traffic, and I think you have to be careful that you 
do not prejudice the interests of those who are not 
appearing before us. 

Mr. Abady : I am appearing for the Mining 

Association, which represents the whole of the 
affiliated local collieries, so to speak. 

Mr. Locket : The differences could be adjusted, and 
would be adjusted within the 20 miles. 

Mr. Abady : That is our contention with regard to 
‘it. I do not see what the difficulty is. You see it 
is a difference, if I may put it, which relates only to 
a comparatively small proportion of the traffic. The 
other way you have to affect a larger proportion of 
the traffic. 

Mr. .Jayson: Let me see if I follow you again. 
One has to assume, because- one does not know it, 
what the railway company are going to do when it 
imposes the standard rates. I want to assume that 



as under the Railways Act all these special powers 
which you have been referring to this morning go 
out of existence on the appointed day and the 
standard rates take their place, and I am going to 
assume for my purpose that the railway companies 
scrap all these higher powers relating to certain 
sections of the line and spread the revenue that they 
have been getting from those over the other sections 
on which they have a lower standard; it seems to 
me that if that is done it cannot be limited to the 
first 20 miles, but there will have to be some slight 
increase in the rates to bring in the required amount 
of revenue spread over all these distances. 

Mr. Abady : Assuming there is going to be only 
one standard. 

Mr. J epson : Assuming there is going to be a 
standard scale and of general application. 

Mr. Abady : I am talking about a scale of quantum. 
I have not visualised it, but that would be so. 

Mr. Jepson: I am assuming that for my purpose; 
do you mind taking that assumption and letting me 
know whether you think that the whole of the 
difference would be dealt -with within the first 20 
miles. 

Mr. Abady : No, I do not think so. 

ill?'. J epson : Have you really got it in your mind, 
as a result of answers which you gave to me to one 
or two questions which I put to you, that although 
the Act provides for continuous males, say, 80 to 100 
miles, there will be, as to-day, higher charging 
powers on a section of 6 miles or on a section of 10 
miles although the continuous mileage will be no 
short distances as you get on to different sections of 
the railway, but there will be sections which will 
subject the traffic to a much higher scale than the 
ordinary normal scale. 

Mr. Abady : 1 should have imagined so. I am not 
speaking to instructions because these questions arise 
out of no instructions that are before me; but if you 
are asking me as a person who has been concerned 
in these proceedings from the very first I should 
imagine it would be impossible to eliminate the 
special charging power, or I should imagine that the 
railway companies have not contemplated one 
standard scale even in the same group. I should not 
have thought so. I think that is one of the matters 
which we discussed in the early daye and we came 
to the conclusion that it was rather a council of 
perfection to have a uniform rate in a sense ; and 
another thing is it is perpetrating a great injustice. 

Mr. -J epson : I agree that when the matter was 
before the Rates Advisory Committee, and they were 
considering the general principles on which it should 
be carried out, we had 6ome of the difficulties 
pointed out to us, but I think I am right in saying 
that in our Report we suggested that a greater 
measure of uniformity should be aimed at than 
exists to-day. I do not think we put it higher than 
that. I think we said that in 1891 some measure of 
uniformity was obtained and it was hoped that in 
the new revision one of the principles of the new 
revision would be that there would be greater 
standardisation and a greater approach to 

uniformity than there is at present. I think those 
are the lines on which the Railways Act has been 
constructed. 

Mr. Abady: I think so. I do not know if I may 
pray in aid (I am mindful of what the learned 
Chairman said) the fact that whether you have 20, 
30 or 50 miles you will be subjecting coal to the same 
standard conditions as other merchandise. Of course 
I quite agree that at the request of the traders coal 
has been specifically taken out of all the other places 
— I have no doubt that that is in the learned Chair- 
man’s mind — I have the decision here if he wishes 
to be reminded of it, that coal was taken out of a 
class and put by itself ; but what we are asking is if 
the coal mining scale can be fixed so as to be exactly 
the scale which follows for other merchandise. I 
cannot carry that argument very far because it is 
ciuite open to the Tribunal to say : We know about 
other merchandise and coal is to be treated separately. 
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Mr. J epson : My remarks applied • within the coal 
classes. 

Mr. Abady : On the balance of disturbance it does 
seem to me that the disturbance is going to be, and 
must be, very much greater if the alteration is made 
in the direction asked for by the railway company 
than if the alteration is made in the way in which I 
ask. 

Mr. Locket : You are perfectly right, but what we 
want to be satisfied about is which system will cause 
the least disturbance in the long run. We have not 
got any facts clearly before us at the present time 
to enable us to form any decision on that point. 

Mr. Abady. One way or the other. 

Mns. Locket: You are perfectly right. The point 
we have to decide as between these two is which will 
cause the least disturbance — there must be some 
disturbance whichever is adopted, and we have to 
decide which will cause the least disturbance and 
which will have the least effect. Can you give us 
any figures or bring forward any evidence to assist 
us in regard to that? 

Mr. Abady : The only figures that are before you 
are Mr. Pike’s table and the total mileage on rail- 
ways. 

Mr. Locket : But mileage is not to my mind a 
satisfactory basis for decision. 

Mr. Abady: Would you consider ton mileage? If 
ton mileage is taken I would like to point out that 
if the total number of tons carried on all the railways 
in October, 1921, was 13,000,000 and only 6,600,000 
of them were carried distances up to 20 miles, the ton 
mileage for the traffic carried 20 miles and beyond 
must represent a very much greater preponderance 
in favour of the 20 mile cut railways than the 10 bv 
10. 

Mr. J epson : I think the argument is fallacious. 

Mr. Abady : The 10 miles are put here and the 
percentage taken out. It does not appeal to me 
as a sound argument; I think the total tonnage 
originating is the thing. 

ill?'. J epson : I think that is the soundest thing, 
because, of course, the further you get away it is 
multiplied. You multiply one ton by five miles, or 
one ton by ten miles; therefore a comparison between 
the two is rather fallacious, I think. 

Mr. Abady : You have therefore the number of tons 
carried which would not be disturbing the 1,745,000 
and the 1,184,000 added together and every other 
toll carried would be disturbed. 

Mr. J epson : I am not so sure. 

Mr. Abady: It follows if Mr. Pike’s argument is 
correct that they will have to push the distance up 
into the longer distance. If that is so then it is 
going to disturb every ton of traffic practically except 
those comparatively few travelling on the North 
Eastern and Caledonian, and even there I have 
already shown that a great amount of that tonnage 
must be reduced considerably on account of the 
existence of the mileage scale which applies to the 
Tyne and the North East Coast ports. 

I really think I have said everything that can be 
usefully said. I am not in a position to call any 
evidence. It was not anticipated by those instruct- 
ing me that evidence would be called. 

I would now, before I pass to the Cardiff Collieries’ 
objection, like to refer, as I promised you I would 
do, to the alternative of keeping the 10 and 10 
where it is now and the 20. You will remember 
that in similar proceedings there was a discussion 
on that on the 1st March, on page 81 of the pro- 
ceedings. At the bottom of the left-hand column of 
that page Mr. Jepson said this: “What do you 

say to this : Supposing this Tribunal were to fix all 
round in the first group for 20 miles. Do you think 
then that the people who have been subject to two 
10 mile groups to start off with would have any 
right to come under Section 34 of the Act and 
claim that as between 10 and 20 they have been put 
up and should not have been put up? (Mr. Abady) : 

I should like to consider that. It is a rather diffi- 
cult question to answer. I think a good deal will 
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come under Section 34; and certainly a good deal 
will come under Section 36. (Mr. Jepson) : Yes. 
(Mr. Pike) : I am afraid I did not answer Mr. 
Locket’s question. The railway companies do attach 
considerable importance to this; because the} 7 feel 
it is the fairest thing to do in their own interests, 
and the fairest thing to do in the interests of the 
traders. As regards Mr. Abady’s suggestion that 
there might be differences between companies, I 
am afraid that cuts at one of the things on which 
the traders were most insistent — namely, continuous 
mileage. The calculation of charges on a continuous 
mileage basis as they desired and as was recom- 
mended by the Rates Advisory Committee, does 
necessitate similarity of basis of scales. It seems to 
me that we have either to have two 10’ s universally 
or one 20 universally. There is no room for two 
different systems of charging. (Mr. Locket) : I was 
not suggesting the two in operation at the same time. 
(Mr. Pike) : That was Mr. Abady’s suggestion. (Mr. 
J epson) : Yes ; I think he said there was no necessity 
for uniformity in scales ; that it would be quite con- 
sistent with the Act. (Air. Abady) : I think it was 
contemplated.” Then there was a further discussion; 
it was considered the ideal position to have uni- 
formity. Before closing on this part of the case I 
should like to refer to the question which Mr. Locket 
put, which is reported at the top of the left-hand 
column which, I think, rather summarises the 
position : “ I would like to ask Mr. Pike a question. 
I am very anxious indeed to know what degree of 
importance the railway companies attach to this 
division of the first step in the mileage gradations. 
I will tell you what is in my mind. It seems to me 
that it is a question for the traders rather than for 
the railway companies and if, after putting their 
heads together, they have come to the conclusion 
that it would suit their purpose better to have the 
first step in the gradation 20 miles, they have to 
provide that amount of revenue for the railway com- 
panies, and it does not much matter to the railway 
companies how it is done, does it? ” Then Mr. Pike 
suggested that there was not agreement upon that. 
That, I think, is the position. Whether the traders 
are well advised or not, I am instructed, with regard . 
-to the whole of the colliery interests, so far as I am 
aware, that they are unanimous, and they think 
that it would be generally to the interest of the 
railway companies and of the colliery industry to 
have a break at 20 miles. Under those circumstances 
I submit to you the objection of the Mining Associa- 
tion. If I may, I will just refer again to the exact 
form of your decision; it is on page 95, and it is to 
this effect : “ With regard to the provisional pro- 
posals of the railway companies for the minimum 
distances which may be charged for the conveyance 
of merchandise by merchandise train, the unanimous 
decision of the Tribunal is that they shall be adopted 
as proposed. With regard to the provisional pro- 
posals of the railway companies for mileage grada- 
tions in respect of the conveyance of merchandise 
except coal, coke, and patent fuel by merchandise 
train, the unanimous decision of the Tribunal is 
that the gradations shall be 20, 30, 50 and for the 
remainder of the distance. This will be striking out 
the second line ‘ for the next 10 miles ’ and inserting 
‘ 20 ’ in the first line. When we come to this 
decision we wish it to be without prejudice to the 
rights of any persons under Section 34, sub-section 
2, of the Railways Act, 1921.” I respectfully ask 
that you give your decision on this matter in similar 
terms to that decision. 

That brings me to deal with the objection filed on 
behalf of the Cardiff Collieries, Ltd. May I read the 
objection : “ The Colliery Company object to the Rail- 
way Companies’ proposals upon the ground that the 
rights of the Colliery Company under a certain 
Agreement dated the 23rd day of October, 1890, made 
between the Rhymney Railway Company and the 
Colliery Company will or may be thereby prejudiced.” 
The position there is that this colliery is 11} miles 
from the port of Cardiff, and for vour consideration 
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which at the proper time they will urge is valuable, 
an agreement was entered into between them and the 
railway company. ( Beading the- agreement). If the 
decision is given, whatever it may be, to preserve the 
rights obtained for valuable consideration under 
Section 34 I agree that the colliery company is not 
prejudiced one way or the other except in this respect 
that supposing the consideration that was given 
under Section 34 was no valuable consideration then 
as this colliery is 11J miles from the Port of Cardiff 
if there was a 10 mile rate where there is now no 
10 mile rate it would follow that this particular 
colliery, or group of pits, would be prejudically 
affected compared with collieries which are distant 
from Cardiff anything between 11 miles and 20 miles, 
because the increase would be applied to practically 
the whole of their mileage where it would only apply 
to a part of the mileage of any competitive company. 
I ask you to give voice to the objection, so far as you 
are able to, under Section 34 of the Act. 

Mr. J epson : So that so far as the Cardiff case is 
concerned if that agreement is any good it does not 
matter, except in the way you put it, if it is 10* miles 
or 20 miles, but I was just going to test what you 
said with regard to the 10 or 20 miles. 1 am 
assuming that it is a 20 mile break on the Cardiff 
line. 

Mr. Abady: No, no break at all. 

Mr. J epson : Supposing it is fixed at two 10 miles 
and it means that the first 10 miles is a little higher 
than it is to-day, and the second 10 miles is a little 
lower surely everybody up to the 20 miles limit will 
have to bear the brunt for that first 10 miles. 

Mr. Abady: It will not be the same percentage, 
because if anybody’s traffic went 15 miles then with 
respect to 5 miles they will get a rebate as against the 
first 10. 

Mr. J epson: But the 11 J miles man gets the 
benefit of the lower total rate. 

Mr. Abady: No, I think not. 

Mr. J epson: As against 15; the 11J and the 15. 

Mr. Abady: Not per ton mile. 

Mr. -J epson: I am not talking about per ton mile. 

Mr. Abady: That is what the agreement relates to. 
He is entitled to a lower rate; if he is 15 miles why 



should not he get the benefit of his position compared 
with a man 50 miles? 

Mr. J epson: If there was no good in that agree- 
ment then you need not press for the 20 miles instead 
of the two 10’s. All I was pointing out was that if 
the decision was to give two 10’ s your client would not 
be hurt because as compared with his competitor at 
15 miles they would both have to bear the increased 
charge for the first 10 miles, and your client of 11J 
miles would only have a lower total rate than the 
man who was having to send 15 miles. 

Mr. Abady : But not per ton mile. On a per ton 
mile basis, I agree. It would make an increase to a 
man who was sending traffic 11 miles instead of 15. 
He would get a balance to set off against the increase 
in the first 10. 

In respect of the objection of the National Associa- 
tion of Coke and Bye-product Plant Owners I pray in 
aid for that objection the arguments that I have had 
the honour of addressing to you on behalf of the 
Mining Association. I mentioned the scope of that 
Association ; it largely deals with coke, 11,000,000 
tons a year, and there is a very large capital involved 
in the industry; and the Association object on the 
ground I have stated that the suggestion made by he 
railway companies would be prejudical to them. 

Mr. Drage : May I say on behalf of the Trader’s 
Co-ordinating Committee that we support the case 
made by Mr. Abady on behalf of the Mining Associa- 
tion ? We have considered the position so far as it is 
possible to do so on the figures which are available 
for the purpose, and we do not consider that the 
figures which have been given necessarily establish 
that a substantial proportion of the long distance 
traffic is going to bear the burden which is borne by 
the short distance. I cannot put it further than that, 
but that is my view. 

Mr. Pritchard: May I be permitted to say on behalf 
of the Railway Carriage and Wagon Owners Associa- 
tion that they desire to support the objection to the 
revision of 20 miles to two distances of 10 miles and 
10 miles. I do* not propose to> make any observations 
to you myself because the matter has already been 
dealt with very fully by learned Counsel, but I should 
like, if I may, to call Mr. Middleton who desires to 
put some figures before you. 



Mr. Melville Walker Middleton, sworn. 



Examined by Mr. Pritchard. 



1 . 1 think you are prepared to give evidence on 
behalf of the Railway Carriage and Wagon Owners’ 
Associati on ? — Yes. 

2. Mr. Pritchard : Perhaps, Sir, I may be allowed 
to hand in these tables which are intended to show, 
merely by way of illustration, what the effect would 

( The tables wer i 



be on certain assumptions. Of course we can only 
deal with it on certain assumptions because we are 
not in a position to go into the question of quantum. 
(To the Witness) : These figures I understand, are 
based upon the maximum rates of the Midland Rail- 
way Company? — Yes. 

handed in). 



3. That is to say, P15d. per ton per mile for the 
first 20 miles ; '90 for the next 30 miles, and we are not 
concerned with the further distances. You have 
taken that figure of T15d. as a basis, and in the 
second sheet you have set out what the actual charge 
will come to in respect of each of the distances up 
to 20 miles? — Yes, that is so. 

4. That is the existing statutory maximum, and 
adding those together they give a figure of 241-5d. 
which would be the aggregate of the charge if 20 
journeys were taken for each of those distances?— 
Yes, of one ton each. 

5. And all the other tables are merely altering the 
figures of 1-15 by increasing the amount for the first 
10 miles by -01 and by decreasing the amount of the 
next miles by the same figure? — That is so. 

6. Without going through those, it is really all a 
matter of arithmetic, that shows that if that were 
taken as the basis the charge in each case would 

necessarily be a higher charge than it is at present? 

Yes, it would be a higher charge from the first mile 
onwards. 



7. It would be the same charge for the first mile? 

Yes, it would be the same charge for the first mile, 
but it would gradually increase to the 19th. 

8. It would be a higher charge from the first, would 
it not? — Yes, including the first. 

9. From the first up to the 19th? — Yes. 

10. Mr. J epson: I am not quite sure that I under- 
stand this statement. Does this represent the total 
charge which would be made by 20 journeys of one 
mile up to 20 miles; 20 journeys one journey of two 
miles and a second journey of three miles, and so on? 
—Yes. 

11. One mile each time? — One mile each time of 
one ton. 

12. It does not represent in any way the charge 
for one journey of 20 miles? — The last figure does. 

13. The 20 miles would be 23d Yes. 

14. But 20 journeys would come to 241-5d? Yes. 

15. Mr. Pritchard : Those figures deal only witli 
conveyance ; they are not dealing with terminals, 
short distance, or wagon? — No. 
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10. Your object in putting in those figures, which, 
as I have said, are merely by way of illustration, is to 
show that if that method were adopted the result 
would be to increase all the rates from one mile up 
to 19 miles? — Yes. We had to surmise something, 
and we thought that the Midland Company’s rates 
seemed to be about an average of all the other rates 
which are given in these books which have been 
referred to so voluminously already, so we took it out 
and worked it out with regard to that company. 
It is quite true that it is a supposition, but you have 
to divide this l'15d., which is now the standard for 
20 miles ; you must divide it somehow and you must 
add and subtract; it is quite true that you may add 
and subtract equally, but we put down a different 
point each time to try and bring out what the result 
would be. Our feeling is that where we have a 20 
mile distance as at present and that is altered to 
10 miles we shall have to pay more, and as manufac- 
turers most of our stuff is carried on short distances 
and any increase in the rates means an increase in 
the cost of manufacturing which we can ill afford at 
the present time. Then there is another point that we 
take some objection to; that is we feel that this 
system which is in existence on the North East Coast 
and also in Scotland, especially on the North British 
Railway Company, is not applicable. That is taking 
districts which are not manufacturing districts. 
For instance, take Fifeshire. Fifeshire is the biggest 
coal producing area the North British hare got. 
There are no manufacturers at all in Fifeshire that 
I know of. They make a little stuff in Dunfermline, 
as much as they make in a back street in Bradford, 
but the traffic is on the London & North Western, 
the Great Northern, the Midland and the Great 
Central, that is where the 20 miles ;ule is in existence 
and we feel, and feel very strongly, that any alteration 
of that to suit these outlying districts where there 
is only coal production and not a manufacturing 
business at all will be to our detriment. Then there 
is another point that we would like to make, and 
that is this: Mr. Pike mentioned that the rates he 
quoted for the North Eastern and the North British 
and the other Scottish Companies of T75 and 1’25, 
I think he said included wagon hire. Now, in the 
manufacturing districts of England where the popu- 
lation is, the rates do not include wagon hire, and 
we would like to ask Mr. Pike, if we may, how he 
proposes to deal with wagon hire when he divides it 
into the two 10 miles. Does it mean that there will 
be two sets of wagon hire, one for the first 10 miles 
and something for the second 10 miles? I do not 
know whether Mr. Pike is prepared to give me any 
reply on that point. 



17. President: He probably will when it is his turn 

to speak. Perhaps you will resume your evidence 

I might put this, if I may: If he is going to 
differentiate in the wagon hire between the 
first 19 miles and the second 10 miles how 
much difference does he reckon there is in 
the time occupied in the coming and going of the 
wagons in those two different distances. For the 
sake of argument let us say that the time occupied 
ia 10 days. If Mr. Pike is going to differentiate in 
the rate per wagon hire in the two 10 miles I do 
not see how he can justify it, because I am quite 
sure that the time for the more distant traffic in 
the second 10 miles would be just as long as it is 
in the first 10. 

18. Mr. Jepson : At present it is a common charge 
for the first 20 miles, for any distance up to 20 miles ; 
it is m those cases where the rates are exclusive of 
wagon hire. — Yes. 

±9. But, of course, in these cases where the rates 
are exclusive of wagon hire like the North Eastern 
the charge for wagon hire, I suppose, varies with 
every mile.— I believe it does. It certainly does varv. 
As far as our trade is concerned we have no works 
on the North East Obast, and we have no works on 
the North British and only one or two in Scotland- 
the bulk of the trade is in England, and these altera- 
tions we feel sure will act detrimentally to us. I do 
not know that I can say anything more beyond this, 
tbau, if there is an increase, and we have to pay it, 
what is going to be done with that increase; it has to 
go somewhere. I think we want all the help we can 

85 on ta ™^ a0 t urers not to a burden added to us. 

-0. Mr. Jepson : These tables of yours, of course, 
are on a gradually ascending scale; as you increase 

trie first 10 miles you reduce the next 10 miles? 

Yes. Each sheet is a difference of '01. 

21. But they do show that as you go along in table 
after table there is more revenue derived by the 
railway company from this system of splitting it up ? 

Yes, if worked on that statement. 

22. Mr. Pike has started with the statement that 
the railway companies did not want to make more 
revenue; they wanted to make the same revenue; 
so that if you aim at the same revenue you would 
have to adjust your tables, would you not ? — Yes, but, 
you see, we do not hear these things until we come 
here, we have to sit down in the dark and we have 
to grope about in the dark, but it does show the 
curious effects which arise. There has been -a great 
deal of discussion .about the first 10 miles and the 
second 10 miles, but it is not until you sit down 
and work them out in this way that you find what 
it means to the railway company. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Pike. 



23. Mr. Jepson has asked some of the questions I 
had thought of putting to you. These tables, as I 
think you have quite rightly said, are compiled on 
the basis of taking off -01 per mile for the first 
10 miles and adding on -01 for the second 10 miles 
in every instance? — Yes. 

24. And so the difference gets bigger and bigger; 
in the first one it is '02 between the first 10 miles 
and the second : m the next one it is -04, and in 
the next one it is '06, and so on? — Yes, a steady 
gradation. 

25. So that, of course, you would easily arrive at 
the same result by simply saying that each '01 which 
you take off meant Id. difference. It seems a long 
way round to get to a very simple and obvious 
result? — I do not know; you get the total, you see; 
the total is an advance from 241-od. to 242'5d. 

President : There is a certain spectacular air 

about it. 

26. Mr. Pike : I suggest it is of no real value. 
Was your assumption in drawing up these tables that 
if these were fixed as the standard rates for coal 
the rates which were below this figure would be 
brought up to this figure? — No, I simply had to 
look at it : How you are going to divide this. I 
did not go into that question. 



2/. If the rates that were below this figure were' 
not brought up to this figure where is your loss? — 
But this is to show the revision of rates, and I pre- 
sume you would divide the rates. 

_ I afraid you have not answered my ques- 
tion. Are you assuming that the rates lower than 
these rates would be brought up? — I did not assume 
that at all. 

28. If they are not brought up to these rates what 
is your trouble? — Because I imagine that you are 
going to divide them also. 

30. I really do not understand? — Are not you going 
to divide all the rates into, two 10’s whether they 
are below or not? 

31. Is not the only thing which affects you the 
rate which you are charged upon your coal? — Well, 
have you divided that ? 

32. Do you mind answering my question? It is 
the chargeable rate that you are after? — Yes. 

33. Are you assuming that the chargeable rate will 
be put up to this figure? — No, this figure shows the 
effect of a division, that is what we are trying to 
show; that the effect of the division of 20 miles to 
two 10’s, whether it is statutory or not, will be 
adverse to us. 
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34. Do you mind looking at it in the other direction, 
remembering that practically half the tonnage that 
passes up to 20 miles is on lines on which there are 
now two 10’s. Assume for the moment — you do not 
happen to have gone so far as is necessary — but 
assuming for the moment that the T3 on the last 
page, which is your highest scale, applies now to 
the first 10 miles and the Id. to the second 10 miles, 
do you appreciate that the effect of your suggestion 
to adopt 20 miles is to turn that into a loss of 15d. ? — 
A loss to whom? 

35. A loss to the railway company? — I do not follow 
you. I am looking at the last page; you said look at 
the last page. The total receipts that you get on the 
last page, according to my calculation, are 276d. 
against the 241d. on -the first page. That would not 
be a loss to the railway company. 

36. Yes, it is a loss. Half the traffic of the country 
is carried to-day on this basis, the basis shown on your 
last table, of two 10 miles. Assuming that the figures 
were as you show there it would mean that the 
railway companies have lost on that tonnage on your 
basis 15d? — I do not follow it. If you are getting 
more money for it -there is no loss. 

37. No, we are getting less money. We should be 
getting to-day, assuming those were the figures, 15d. 



less. We should be getting if you got a 20 mile grada- 
tion 241d. ; that is a loss to us of lod. ? — I have 
already explained to you that we are not interested 
in the lines where there is coal ; we are interested in 
manufacture. Fifeshire does not matter to us at all. 

38. Do you suggest that the North Eastern district 
and the district around Glasgow is not a manu- 
facturing district? — I spoke about the North British 
chiefly. 

39. Are you suggesting that the North British is 
not really a manufacturing district? — I would answer 
you with regard to the district round Glasgow that 
you have only to take the population; the total 
population of Scotland is only about 5,000,000, and 
you have got 43,000,000 in England. 

40. Have you ever been to Fifeshire? — Yes. 

41. Have you ever been through Lanarkshire? — 
Yes; it is only a very small district. 

42. Do you suggest that it is not a manufacturing 
district? — No, I do not say that; I say that it is a 
coal producing district. 

43. Do you suggest that the North East Coast is 
not a large manufacturing district? — On the Tyne, 
yes. 

44. It is not a large manufacturing district? — No, 
not when you compare it with the Midlands. 



Re-examined by Mr. Pritchabd. 



45. Those figures of yours are put in merely by way 
of illustration ? — Merely to show that we think that 
the proposed alteration will have a bad effect on our 



business. We cannot do anything more because we 
do not know what the rates are ; we can only guess at 
them. 



( The Witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Edgar Stephens : I appear on behalf of the 
Joint Committee representing the Corporations of 
Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, the Great Yarmouth 
Port and Harbour Commissioners, and the Yarmouth 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Herring 
Fisheries Protection Association. Such Joint com- 
mittee was brought into being to consider what steps 
could be taken to obtan a shipping rate for the ports, 
but knowing of these proposals they instructed me to 
submit a formal objection to them. Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft are, perhaps you know, the two chief 
herring ports in the Kingdom, and in relation to the 
trade of herring fishing a considerable quantity of 
coal is used. Unfortunately we are over 160 miles 
from the nearest coalfield. I therefore ask you, with 
the greatest respect, in considering -these proposals 
to bear in mind the national importance of the 
herring fishing industry and the undesirability of 
altering the rates so as to prejudice in any way the 
supply of coal to the ports in question. 

President : In what direction do you wish us to 
act ? Do you wish to have the two 10 miles or the 
one 20 miles? 

Mr. Edgar Stephens : I am afraid that does not 
affect me quite. 

President : That is what I was trying to discover. 

Mr. Edgar Stephens : May I leave it to the greater 
knowledge of the Tribunal; I am afraid I am not 
quite qualified to speak with reference to that. You 
have the greatest knowledge of these rates, and I 
simply ask, with the greatest respect, that in con- 
sidering these proposals you will see that they do 
not affect the long distance ports. 

Mr. Jepson: Does the bulk of your coal which is 
used by the fishing industry at Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft come by sea? 

Mr. Edgar Stephens : No, from the Midland coal- 
field. 

Mr. J epson : Generally from the Midland coal- 
field? 

Mr. Edgar Stephens : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson-. So that it is long distance traffic. As 
you say that you are 160 miles from the nearest 
colliery, if that is true it is a long distance haul for 
inland coal. 

Mr. Edgar Stephens : That is so. 

Mr. J epson : You do not get any by sea from the 
North East Coast ports? 



Mr. Edgar Stephens : Practically none. 

Mr. Barnard: On behalf of the National Federa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, I want to 
support the case for the Mining Association, and in 
doing so I would like to draw your attention to one 
or two points. First of all Mr. Locket said that he 
wanted a system which would disturb the position 
least of all, and therefore I think the Railway Com- 
panies might have given a chart showing the coal 
rates charged, they can get them from the statistics, 
rather than the maximum, and then we could see 
to what extent the present rates were related to the 
maximum powers. The figures might produce a 
different chart entirely. In connection with that I 
would point out that there does not seem to be a 
fundamental difference in the length of haul for 
coal as compared with other minerals. The pre- 
liminary statement issued by the Ministry of Trans- 
port for the year 1922 shows that in 1921, for coal, 
coke and patent fuel the average haul was 47-39 
miles and other minerals 48-93; practically the same. 
Then when we come to 1922, coal, coke and patent 
fuel is 44-79 miles, and other minerals 50'41. There 
does not seem to be anything fundamentally 
different, therefore, in the average haul to warrant 
a different gradation being adopted for coal, coke 
and patent fuel. Another point is that we fear that 
any alteration to the arrangement of two ten’s might 
be extended to the traders disadvantage beyond the 
first 20 miles. It means that either the 20 has to be 
increased in some way or there must be a drop in 
the two ten’s. Seeing that four-fifths of the coal 
traffic of the country is sent at exceptional rates any 
drop of that Statutory line that there may be on 
the chart submitted by Mr. Pike does not mean 
an actual loss in revenue because it might not drop 
more than beyond the average level of exceptional 
rates. So that it does seem that if you want the 
shortest cut it is to bring down the highest 
Statutory charges, which do not represent the actual 
rates but are somew-hat higher, rather than to 
interfere with the gradation on 2,000 miles 
of the lines of the country. It is interest- 
ing to note that the yellow mark there denotes 
the Great Central scale, plus wagon hire, and 
these lines here denote the Statutory charges of the 
two 10 mile companies, and this includes the Scottish 
companies, the Caledonian, the North British, and 
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the top one of all includes the Great North of Scot- 
land. We suggest that these companies might 
straighten that line out from one mile to 20 miles 
without much loss of revenue, and bring them some- 
where down to the vicinity of the other 20 mile lines. 

President : Would you like to hand up the 

diagram ? 

Mr. Barnard : That will be the first 20 miles in 
place of the two 10’s, with the reservation that it 
would not affect the exceptional cases under Section 
34 of the Railways Act. 

Mr. Abady : Will you allow me to ask a question 
of the objector? 

President : No, you are both objectors, and we 
cannot 'allow one objector to cross-examine another. 

Mr. ■ T epson : Mr. Barnard, in this document which 
you have put forward you are, of course, dealing with 
maxima ? 

Mr. Barnard : That is so. 

Mr. -Jepson: Would you be right, do you think, in 
assuming that up to 20 miles the rates would be 
approximating the maximum? 

Mr. Barnard : According to Mr. Pike’s figures, I 
should say no, if 80 per cent, of the traffic which is 
chiefly short-distance traffic is carried at exceptional 
rates. 

Mr. Pike: I did not say that; I said 80 per cent, 
of the whole traffic; I did not say 80 per cent, of the 
short-distance traffic. 

Mr. Barnard : I wished to infer that if 80 per cent, 
of the traffic is carried at exceptional rates, one must 
assume that the greatest proportion of that is short- 
distance traffic. 

Mr. J epson : I want to refer to something which 
you said just now. Have you assumed that the 
greater proportion of the short-distance traffic up to 
the ten miles limit is carried at maximum rates? 

Mr. Barnard : I could not say that with any surety 
at all, because it is difficult to get a fair representa- 
tion of the railway rates; the railway companies are 
more the people to say that. 

Mr. Jepson: You would generally agree, I suppose, 
that where the coal rates are up to the maximum it 
is generally for short distance traffic? 

Mr. Barnard : I cannot speak of all over the 

country, but I have a few rates which I took out 
on a previous occasion, where we had some . rates 
which are considerably below the maximum. 

Mr. Jepson: The point I was going to put to you 
was this : If the Great North of Scotland and the 
Caledonian and the North Eastern and North British 
are brought down, as is suggested, to somewhere 
nearer the Great Central and North Western and 
Great Northern lines, how do you suggest that they 
should recoup themselves? 

Mr. Barnard : My submission is that it would not 
be so serious as it would lead one to believe, because 
the maximum .is not charged, and therefore the 
difference you see there is rather greater than would 
actually occur on the rates. We suggest that 
perhaps a straightening out of the top lines from one 
to twenty would rather help trade generally. There 
are to be economists generally. Surely some of those 
economists will have to go to people who are worse 
off, and it seems to me that from that diagram the 
Scottish people are not quite so happily placed as 
some of the others, and I would like to couple with 
my objection the name of the Scottish Iron and Steel 
Traders’ Association. 

Mr. J epson : You have not thought about how the 
railway company would recoup themselves, because 
if these lines represent maximum and not actual, 
the actual lines would be so much below it that pre- 
sumably when you came down to the lower lines they 
would represent the same thing. They would repre- 
sent maximum, and they do not represent actual, 
and the actual would therefore strike a lower line on 
the diagram. How is the difference to be made up? 

Mr. Barnard: There would be no difference in the 
actual rates. Take the lower line; I am assuming 
for the moment the railway companies would so 
apply the new scale that it would cover the whole of 



the traffic. Then the traders’ rights under Section 
36 would be to go to the railway companies and get 
their exceptional rates fixed. The same thing would 
apply in the case of the Scottish lines, and any 
other company’s line that may have the two 10 
miles, but you will, by deciding that the two 10 
miles should be made into one 20 miles, say for 
example by drawing a straight line from A to C, 
reduce the difference between the actual rate and 
the statutory rate, and not in every case interfering 
with the actual rate to any material degree. 

Mr. Jepson: That is your view? 

Mr. Barnard : That is my personal view. 

Mr. Locket : Can you tell us how much traffic is 
actually affected by this in practice? It is perfectly 
easy to draw these diagrams and to produce these 
tables, but what we want to get at is, how much 
traffic is affected by these diagrams. These are 
merely mathematical calculations. 

Mr. Barnard : If you will allow me, I will get 
the statistics, the statistics for certain traffics in- 
cluding coal. 

Mr. Locket : Of course, this inquiry only affects 
coal; do not let us have the other traffics. 

Mr. Barnard: The total of Great Britain for 
October, 1921, was 3,399,741, one to ten miles. 

Mr. Locket: Those are the figures in Mr. Pike’s 
table. 

Mr. Barnard : Yes, those figures should be put 
into that picture which I have handed in. 

Mr. Locket : But those figures are all the traffic 
that is carried between one and ten miles. What I 
wmnt to show is how much it would be affected by 
these maximum rates, because we are only dealing 
with maximum rates now; standard rates, not excep- 
tional rates. 

Mr. Barnard : If the figure given is correct, 20 
per cent. 

Mr. Pike: I really must object; that is the second 
time, that statement has been made. I do not admit 
for one moment that only 20 per cent, of tlhe 
3,400,000 tons carried up to 10 miles was carried 
at the maximum rates. 

Mr. Locket : Mr. Barnard, what I want to be 
certain of is, what substance there is in this objec- 
tion or application, and how far it is merely aca- 
demic discussion. I am bound to say that up to the 
present I have come to the conclusion that it is 
largely academic. 

Mr. Barnard. : I fail to see how the 20 miles, which 
is the lowest on that chart, can have two 10’s applied, 
when it means in the case of the maximum rate an 
increase. 

Mr. Locket : Yes, that is a matter of mathematical 
calculation; that, I think, w T e are satisfied about; 
I do not think you need labour that any further. I 
think the figures wdiich have been put in show that 
quite clearly. But I want to know 7 what proportion 
of traffic is affected by the actual practice ; who is 
going to be prejudiced either one way or the other, 
and what is the effect going to be. 

Mr. Barnard : I think perhaps you will have some- 
body from South Wales who w 7 ould be able to tell 
you . 

Mr. Locket : I should be very glad if somebody 
can do so. 

Mr. Marlow Allen : I represent the Monmouthshire 
and South Wales Coalowners’ Association. With 
regard to the statistics which Mr. Locket requires, 
I think I ought to state that so far as South Wales 
is concerned the output of the Monmouthshire and 
South Wales Coalowners’ Association represents 
55,000,000 tons of the output of coal in South Wales, 
and out of that 80 per cent, is shipment traffic. 
Perhaps it w 7 ould be an answer to Mr. Locket’s 
question if I stated that the average haul in South 
Wales on shipment traffic is from 20 to 21 miles, 
and 80 per cent, of that 55,000,000 tons is shipment 
traffic. Therefore 80 per cent, of 55,000,000 tons has 
to pass over the railways in South Wales at an 
average distance of 20 to 21 miles. 

President : Most of it is at special rates? 
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Mr. Marlow Allen : Yes, most of it at special rates, 
but not at rates based oil the maximum power. But 
we shall he seriously affected by the introduction of 
a new gradation. 

Mr. Locket : I should be very glad if you can make 
me understand that, because I am bound to say I 
do not understand it up to the present. I know 
that the exceptional rates compared with the 
maximum rates are considerably below. 

Mr. Marlow Allen : We have in mind that we shall 
be able to more easily conserve our exceptional rates 
by the less standard charges. 

Mr. Locket : As I put it to Mr. Abady, you are 
assuming that the relationship between the excep- 
tional rates and the standard rates, the proportional 
position, will remain the same, but that does not 
necessarily follow. 

Mr. Marlow Allen : That is what we want, and 
the lower the standard charges naturally the more 
easily we shall be able to retain our exceptional rate. 
You quite see that it is a very serious thing for 
us to have any alteration made in the existing system 
so far as gradation is concerned, and the Associations 
that I represent are absolutely unanimous in their 
desire for the first break to occur at 20 miles instead 
of the railway companies’ proposition. 

Mr. Jepson : I should like to ask you one or two 
questions : Is it the fact that the bulk of the South 
Wales shipment rates are more than 40 per cent, 
below — of course, you do not know what the quantum 
will be? 

Mr. Marlow Allen : I should imagine they will he. 

Mr. Jepson: You think the bulk of the shipments 
rates will be more than 40 per cent, below? 

Mr. Marlow Allen: Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: I suppose the maximum power's fqr 
the South Wales lines generally are "875, are they 
not? 

Mr. Marlow Allen : Yes, generally speaking. 

Mr. Jepson: And your rates on the Rhondda, 

Barry, and Taff railways, and so on, were down to 
as low as between '5 and '6? 

Mr. Marlow Allen : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: If the railway companies’ view, as 
put forward by Mr. Pike this morning, is that 
although they might if they got two 10’s only raise 
the same amount of revenue from the 20 miles 
traffic as they did under a 20 miles scale it does 
not affect you very much if the average is 21 miles. 

Mr. Marlow Allen : That is so ; neither does it affect 
the railway company in the question of their grada- 
tion; they would reap the revenues out of the standard 
price . , 

Mr. Jepson: You might find, of course, if the first 
10 miles was raised a little above the standard rate 
that some of your rates without that addition which 
were within the 40 per cent, would be more than 
40 per cent. 

Mr. Marlow Allen: That is right; that is the 

position. 

Mr. Jepson: I mean, that is a comparatively small 
grievance. 

Mr. Marlon ; Allen: Of course it is rather serious. 

Mr. Jepson : Is there much traffic carried less than 
10 miles? 

Mr. Marlow Allen: Yes. 

Mr. J epson : For shipment ? 

Mr. Marlow Allen: Yes, for shipment. I do not 
think the greater proportion of it is. 

Mr. Jepson: What percentage would you say of 
the South Wales shipment coal passed for less dis- 
tance than 10 miles? 

Mr. Allen : 1 should say 10 per cent. ; not less than 
that. I have not worked it out. 

Mr. Jepson: Roughly 10 per cent, would be subject 
to the 10 miles. 

Mr. Allen : That is shipment traffic. But of course 
there is also in addition works traffic — a large amount 
of that — in the north of Lancashire which goes at 
less than 10 miles. 

Mr. Locket : I suppose you have no mileage grada- 
tions at the present time on most of those short rail- 
ways in South Wales — the Taff Vale, and so on? 



Mr. Allen: We have a statutory mileage gradation, 
but in practice we have no gradation at all. It is so 
much per ton per mile, irrespective of distance. 

Mr. Locket : There is no mileage gradation on the 
Barry Railway, is there? 

Mr. Allen: No. 

Mr. Locket: But there is on the Taff Vale, I think? 

Mr. Allen: No, there is not one on the Taff Vale, 
not even a statutory one. 

Mr. Locket : I do not think there is on any of these 
short railways running down to the ports. The 
Rhymney has not a mileage gradation, I think. 

Mr. Allen : That is right. 

Mr. Liocket : It was never considered worth while to 
put in any mileage gradation there because they 
were such short lines. 

Mr. Allen: That is so. 

Mr. Barr : Do I understand that the case for the 
opposition is finished? 

President : Do you want to go on ? 

Mr. Barr : 1 should like to speak in support of the 
railway companies proposals, as a trader. We have 
made application to the Registrar for permission to 
be heard. 

President : I understand you represent the Humber 
Coal Exporters’ Association? 

Mr. Ban' : That is so. 

President : Then will you proceed? 

Mr. Barr : If you please, Sir. In the first place 
I should like to express regret for the inability of the 
gentleman -we deem our railway expert to be present 
to-day. Due, however, to the present parlous condi- 
tion of the Humber Loading Ports, he simply dare not 
leave his office. It was only late Monday night I was 
asked to come before you and therefore I must crave 
your indulgence. Being at a considerable distance, 
some 50 to 80 miles, with consequent long haulages 
from the producing collieries, Humber Coal Exporters 
are very keenly interested in Railway Charges. For 
that reason we made application to be heard in sup- 
port of the Railway Companies’ proposals for mileage 
gradations. We learned that in the case of ordinary 
merchandise, some doubt arose as to the gradations 
desired by traders in certain parts of the country, 
and this led us to apply to be heard so far as Mineral 
Traffic is concerned. Probably my position, therefore, 
is somewhat unique — representing traders supporting 
the railway companies. We endorse the argument put 
forward by Mr. Pike in regard to what might be 
styled the technical details of the first two stages 
of 10 miles and we submit that it is the long-distance 
traffic that requires help because of the already 
particularly high conveyance rates. We propose, 
therefore, not to go into the details of making up the 
rate but to confine ourselves to; the broad principle 
that the shorter-distance traffic should bear its proper 
quota in making up the standard revenue. We sub- 
mit respectfully that the amount of the rate for short 
distances is not burdensome. The present gradations 
relating to railways serving the Humber ports are : 
North Eastern — First 6 miles; next 8 miles; remain- 
ing distance. That is the shorter ; the present proposal 
of the railway companies. The other railways — the 
hondon and North Western, the Midland, the Great 
Central, and another one, are : First 20 miles ; next 30 
miles ; next 50 miles ; remaining distance. As previ- 
ously stated, the Humber seaboard is considerably re- 
moved from the producing collieries of Yorkshire and 
the North Midlands and it is essentia] that our rates 
should be on a low basis. It is our opinion that the 
more quickly we get to the lower 10-mile figures, 
the better will those districts with long hauls be 
served. For this reason we support the proposals of 
the railway companies which are based on the recom- 
mendation of the Rates Advisory Committee. That 
Committee was a most admirable and impartial body, 
compcsed equally of railway and traders’ representa- 
tives, and was, in our opinion, in favour of alleviating 
the disadvantages arising out of long haulages. 
During the hearing with regard to ordinary 
merchandise the opinion was expressed, and not 
contradicted, that the principle underlying the 
Railways Act, was that the new charges should be 
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distributed over the traffic relatively to the cost of 
working. That being so, we a-re in favour of the 
view that short-distance traffic should bear its due 
proportion of the burden on the whole. The question 
of mineral traffic leaving the railways for the roads 
in the case of short distances (the point made by 
Mr. Abady in regard to general merchandise) does 
not arise. Coal is generally carried in full train- 
loads, at any rate for export ; and, moreover, when 
we come to longer distances, competition from the 
sea becomes very keen. It is equally in the railways’ 
and the traders’ interests that as much traffic as 
possible should be carried by rail, because the greater 
the volume of traffic the lower will be the general 
of level of rates. That point has been made several 
times before. 

We gather that the greater proportion of mineral 
traffic is carried longer distances, say more than 
40 miles. As an association of exporters we do not 
appreciate the objections which have been lodged, 
except perhaps in the case of 'South Wales where the 
producing collieries are practically on the seaboard. 
If the short-distance traffic does not bear its due 
proportion, the burden on long-distance traffic will 
be more than it should bear ; and as our collieries, 
unlike an industry, cannot be moved, we consider it 
is in the national interests that coal, at any rate, 
should be transported long distances at the lowest 
possible rates. 

With your forbearance, Sir, I should like to be 
permitted to digress for a few seconds from the 
principal point at issue. What I am about to say 
does in our view have a direct bearing, and it is 
intended to illustrate the effect of high rates on ports 
and places which are at a. disadvantage by reason of 
their geographical position. I think it is generally 
admitted that the effect of the percentage increase 
on high base, rates was unfair. For that reason the 
percentage and flat rate additions were combined to 
alleviate, to some extent, the inequalities arising out 
of long haulages. For' the same reason maximum 
increases were applied to certain classes of traffic. 
Disregarding the flat rate addition for the moment, 
we in the Humber consider the effect of the per- 
centage increase was one of the causes of the loss 
of much of our trade. Pre-war the Humber ports 
shipped approximately 13 per cent, of the ito'tal 
national shipments. Even now, with the boom in 
trade to Germany, we are only shipping at the rate 
of nearly 11 per cent, of the national total. There- 
fore we have still some leeway to make up. Now, 
with the percentage increase being gradually taken 
off, 1 would illustrate the effect on the different dis- 
tricts. Taking the total coal shipments for the 
month of January, 1922, and for the same month in 
1923, the volume of shipments from Humber ports 
shows an increase of 104 per cent., month over 
month. The other exporting districts, with shorter 
hauls and lower base rates, show increases as fol- 
lows : South Wales, 25 per cent. ; Tyne ports, 19 per 
cent. ; Scotland, 26 per cent. The outstanding 
increase is at the Humber ports, and it is, we think, 
significant that the commencement of our partial 
recovery in trade coincides with the first reduction 
in the percentage addition in January, 1922. We 
are still, however, behind our pre-war proportion of 
the national business, and we contend that this will 
be regained only when the rates are so adjusted 
that the same differences between the rates at each 
exporting district obtain, as obtained during the 
pre-increased rate period. For that reason we are 
in favour of a flat rate addition on base rates for 
the purpose of securing increased revenue, and we 
trust that any future adjustments in rates will be 
made from the percentage addition, or, at any rate, 
that the flat rate addition shall only be adjusted in 
the same ratio as the percentage addition. 

For those reasons our Association is of the decided 
opinion that the interests of our own and of other 
places with long haulages will be better served under 
the railway companies’ proposals — that is, for two 
stages of 10 miles each. I think Mr. Locket sug- 



gested that there were no long-distance traders 
represented here. What I am attempting to do is to 
represent them, and to point out the difficulties under 
which long-distance traders are working. 

Mr. Locket : I was not aware t hat you were going 
to interfere or I should not have intervened. 

Mr. Barr: I should like to refer to the remarks ol 
the gentleman yonder. The people at Yarmouth arc 
in precisely the same position as ourselves; they are 
a long way from the pits; and 1 think the proposals 
of the railway companies are as much in their interest 
as they are in ours. 1 do irt know whether they 
would like to support that view again. Mr. Drage, 
on behalf of the Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee, 
expressed the opinion that the Traders’ Co- 
ordinating Committee were unanimously in favour 
of the objections of the Mining Association. 
So far as Hull is concerned, through the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce we are 
affiliated to the Association and are, therefore, 
parties to the Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee: but, 
I am not aware that the Hull Chamber of Commerce, 
who are very much interested in the matter of long- 
distance traffic, have been consulted on this matter. 
Probably Mr. Drage said that they supported the 
objection of the Mining Association, but he did not 
go on to say that they would ask that an opportunity 
should be afforded for consideration of the retention 
of exceptional mileage gradations. It would be 
interesting to know whether they are in favour of 
that amendment. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Abady : 1 do not know what the position of 
the objectors is in view of a person coming here to 
put forward proposals — whether one can put anything 
to him or not ; whether you would consider he was 
an objector. 

President : Anyone supporting is not an objector. 

Mr. Abady: He is a supporter then. Can I ask 
him questions? 

President : If you think you can get anything out 
of him within reasonable time. 

Mr. Abady : What I wanted to ask him was this : 
Whether the bulk of the coal shipped to the Humber 
ports is not coal over long hauls? 

Mr. Barr : That is true. 

Mr. Abady: And all with exceptional rates, to take 
away the disadvantage of the geographical advantage 
of some of the Humber ports? 

Mr. Barr : It is very essential that We should have 
low rates. 

Mr. Abady : That is not what I was asking. 

Mr. Barr: I should imagine that 80 per cent, or 
more are exceptional rates. 

Mr. Abady: And none of it under 20 miles? 

Mr. Ba.rr : No. 

Mr. Abady: Because there is a representative here, 
from the South Yorkshire Coal Association, which is 
one of the districts exporting from the Humber, and 
in view of this intervention he would wish me to 
state on behalf of his Association that, although they 
are exporters interested in those ports, they support 
the objection of the Mining Association. 

MY. Barr : Is that with the addendum that an 
opportunity shall be afforded for consideration of the 
retention of exceptional mileage gradations? That 
would apply particularly in the case of the North 
Eastern Railway serving Hull. 

Mr. Abady : I can simply say that they support 
the objection. The objection includes that; and they 
support the whole without alteration. 

Mr. Drage : Shall I deal with the point dealt with 
by Mr. Barr with regard to the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee? I think I can deal with it in about five 
words. The Sub-Committee which has been dealing 
with coal for a great many months has at least two 
representatives of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce on it, and I am not sure 
there are not more. Of course it was open to them 
to put in any objection of this kind before that Sub- 
Committee, but I have not heard of it at all. 

Mr. Robert Clive : I represent the South Yorkshire 
Coal Trade Association, and I should like to make it 
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quite clear that we support the Mining Association. 
We filed a separate objection in favour of the 20 mile 
gradation. We are not in favour of the two 10 mile 
gradations, as has been suggested. We are in favour 
of the suggestion made by Mr. Pike that the least 
number should be affected. We consider that on the 
figures which have been put in by the railway com- 
panies relating to the first 20 miles, they show a 
percentage of 40'6 percent, of the railway companies 
which have a two 10 miles basis. All the railway 
companies in our district are on the 20 mile basis, 
and they come under the remaining 60 per cent. We 
think that if the 20 mile basis is maintained then the 
least number of rates are likely to be affected. 

President : Now, Mr. Pike. 

Mr. Abady : Before Mr. Pike replies may I correct 
a misstatement I have made, because I was wrongly 
instructed? I gave some figures which purported to 
represent the tonnage of the North Eastern. Railway 
as 959,000 tons. That figure was compiled from the 
railways statistics, but it is wrong. Mr. Pike will 
correct the figure; and I wish to withdraw any 
inference that might be drawn from it. I think the 
figure ought to be roughly twice that. 

President : Are the other figures right ? 

Mr. Abady : Yes, I believe they are correct. 

Mr. Jepson: It alters your 3,000,000 accordingly; 
it will go up to something like 4,000,000, will it not? 

Mr. Abady : Yes. 

Mr. Pike : The North Eastern figure and the 

Ministry of Transport statistics should be 2,200,000. 
We have only had time to check that figure. But of 
course it does considerably increase the tonnage. 
Whilst I am dealing with that I should like to say 
this, that after all it it not the total tonnage of the 
lines that is principally affected to-day by this sub- 
division of the first 20 miles. I think what one has 
to take into account is the tonnage passing up to 20 
miles and disregard the re6t. I believe that is shown 
on the table I have put in, that the tonnage arising 
on the lines that have two separate 10 mile 
gradations — when I say “ arising ” it is obvious that 
in most cases it mfist also terminate on those lines 
when carried on those lines — is in much greater pro- 
portion than it is in other parts of the countiy. Our 
attention must be confined at first to what is going 
to be the effect on these rates ; and I do suggest this, 
that if anything is going to be done which will 
reduce the rate per ton per mile for the first 10 miles 
it is going to be a dead loss to the railway, and 
that it will be impossible for us to pick up anything 
on the next 10 m/iles; because the whole effect of the 
scale as applied to coal traffic will be this : It will 
reduce rates, it will never increase rates, except such 
few rates as may be within 5 per cent, of the new' 
scale when it is laid down. Now, then you are faced, 
unless you put in a scale which is going to (be high 
enough to cover the first 10 miles conveyance as it 
stands to-day on these railways to which a 10 mile 
gradation applies — unless you put in a scale which is 
going to be high enough to cover their existing 
charges — which would be an absurd scale for short 
distances — you must have a dead loss on the first 10 
miles on those railways, lit has got to be made up 
somewhere else. The figure with which we are 
dealing is not a negligible one. It amounts, as I 
have shown, on the lines of which we have particulars, 
to 1,750,000 tons in a month. I think it is fair to 
assume that if you can get particulars for the other 
lines it would be at least 2,000,000. That is 
24,000,000 or 25,000,000 tons a year. And any 
reduction that is given on those short distance rates 
has got to 'be distributed over the longer distances. 
That is perfectly obvious. 

I am afraid I have been accused of saying that 
up to 20 miles it was half. It was a fact that of 
the total tonnage conveyed on the railways in Great 
Britain almost half — 48-6 per cent.; I want to be 
accurate — was for distances up to 20 miles; and of 
the traffic which was conveyed 20 miles 43-81 per- 
cent. was on the five lines of which we have particulars 
where a 10 miile gradation applies. I want to put 



those figures there because I think some objection 
has been taken to my taking it roughly as half; but 
it is approaching half. It is 48-6 per cent, in the 
one case, and nearly 44 per cent, in the other. That 
is a very hig tonnage; and anything that is done 
which affects that in any way is bound to have a 
very considerable effect on other rates. It has been 
suggested by more than one of the objectors that if 
we got some sort of medium scale we could pick 
up on the second 10 miles what we lost on the first 
10 miles. But the effect of that would not be as 
suggested. The effect of it would be to get a line 
somewhere between the red line and the green line 
of my diagram. That would mean a loss up to, say, 
14 miles as near as I can adjust it. There would be 
no gain between 14 miles and 20 miles, because the 
rates would remain to be dealt with as exceptional 
rates; and you would then get at 20 miles to a 
higher figure than you would otherwise get, which 
must have an effect on the standard rate for all 
distances beyond 20 miles. I do not know whether 
I have made that point clear, Sir. 

President : I think you might try and get it a 
little clearer to me. I have no doubt that my 
colleagues understand it. 

Mr. Pike : If yon will refer to that diagram for a 
moment you will see that the red line coincides with 
the existing powers at 20 miles; but that would mean 
that we should lose money on these particular lines 
all the way from 1 mile to 20 miles. If, as is sug- 
gested, a scale is devised, that would on paper mean 
that you would gain on the second 10 miles what you 
lost on the first; it would be a line drawn somewhere 
between the red line and the green line. If a line 
midway between the red and the green is produced 
it has this effect, at 20 miles instead of being the 
same as the black line it would be 2|d. or 3d. above 
it; and wherever you get to at 20 miles must 
naturally be reflected on the standard rates for all 
distances beyond 20 miles, because the scale is a 
cumulative one. 

Mr. Abady: Does not that depend on the figure 
you take for the intermediate scale? 

Mr. Pike : Whatever figure you take that must 
give you a figure higher than the one indicated by 
the black. If it is going to pick up any money at 
all — and your argument is that it would not pick 
up any money at all except on paper — we should 
never see that money; there would be a dead loss on 
the short distance traffic which would have to be 
made up on the long distance traffic; and I cannot 
believe even now that that is the wish of the 
objectors. Of course, this diagram was put in only 
to illustrate what the position would be in respect of 
the lines on which these two gradations of 10 miles 
apply, and I might agree it has no application to 
the lines where there it at present one 20 mile 
gradation, except perhaps this, that it might be used 
to illustrate this fact : That if we get two 10 mile 
gradations all that it -would do would be to protect 
our present rates on the other lines that have 10 
mile gradations up to 10 miles; beyond 10 miles and 
up to 20 miles the scale would really be inoperative 
because all the rates actually in force would be below 
it and would remain to be dealt with as exceptional 
rates. What the railway companies have been aim- 
ing at has been to get as far s possible one universal 
scale for the country. It may be necessary to have 
some exceptions; I cannot say. But we do feel that 
when we have to take, as we have under the Act, 
continuous mileage, it will be an extremely difficult 
thing to calculate unless we have one scale that is 
as far as possible of general application throughout 
the country. Otherwise the calculations will be 
very intricate. 

Mr. Jepson: Let us get that quite clearly. Sup- 
posing the Tribunal decide to give you two 10 miles, 
and then the scale that you propose for the first 10 
miles is only sufficient to maintain your revenue on 
the railways which at present have two 10 miles, 
and for them the charges for the first 10 miles are 
higher than for the second 10 miles — if that is 
applied universally do I understand you to say the 
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effect would be this : That that scale would be in- 
operative on those sections of the railway which now 
have a break for the first 20 miles because the actual 
rates for the first 10 miles would be more than 5 
per cent, below the new standard, and therefore 
they would remain as exceptional rates? 

Mr. Pike : Yes. Of course, that depends very 
much on the level at which the new scale is placed. 
But the new scale would not have the effect, and I 
do not think it could have the effect if divided into 
two 10 mile gradations, of raising any rates. 

Mr. Jepson : One realises that of course these 

short distance rates to-day — I do not know what they 
are; they used to be something like Id. a mile; I 
suppose they are something like lid. a mile for 
coal now ? 

Mr. Pike : Yes. 

Mr. Jepson: At ljd. a mile, eight miles would be 
Is. If the existing rate, or the scale, were made 
more than Id. above that, it would not touch that 
rate. That rate would still be an exceptional rate, 
because 5 per cent, is, of course, Id. in Is. 8d. If 
the scale gave Is. 8d. and you got an actual rate of 
Is. 6d., that Is. 6d. would remain as an exceptional 
rate; it would not be put up to the Is. 8d. ? 

Mr. Pike : It would remain to be considered as 
an exceptional rate. 

Mr. J epson : Yes, I mean that. But in the 

ordinary way that would be an exceptional rate, 
more than. 5 per cent, below the standard, and it 
would not necessarily go up to Is. 8d. ? 

Mr. Pike : No. 

Mr. Jepson: But, of course, if it were Is. 7^d. as 
against a standard of Is. 8d. it would automatically 
go up to Is. 8d. ? 

Mr. Pike : Yes. 

Mr. J epson : Is not that the measure of the fear 
which these people can have who have at present 
got a 20-mile break and rates based on a 20-mile 
break ? 

Mr. Pike : Yes. I cannot help saying that I think 
the objection is rather an academic one; and I do 
not think it is going to have any practical effect. 
Whereas I do suggest that if one 20-mile gradation 
is adopted it is going to have a real effect, because 
it is going to mean a reduction on those lines to 
which the 10-mi.Ie gradation now applies for the first 
18 or 19 miles relatively to the rest of the scale, 
which must be distributed over other distances. 

Mr. J epson : You have to get that money back 
somehow ? 

Mr. Pike : Yes. I think there is only one other 
thing I need say. The figures of average haul have 
been quoted. I would like to point out that when 
the Tribunal was considering the question of mileage 
gradations before, they were dealing with general 
merchandise and other minerals. The average haul 
for general merchandise is 86*64, and the average 
haul for other minerals is 50*41. But the general 
merchandise is, in tonnage, almost twice as much 
as the other minerals; and, therefore, to get at the 
average haul for general merchandise and other 
minerals no allowance has to be made for that fact. 
I have worked it out on the figures, and the average 
haul is 74*56 miles, when general merchandise and 
other minerals is put together, as compared with 
44*79 average haul for coal and coke. I mention 
those figures only to show that this question of the 
gradation is more important in the case of coal, 
coke, and patent fuel than the matters you were 
considering before, because there the average haul 
was so much longer, whereas here it is comparatively 
short; and, consequently, quite a large amount of 
the traffic falls within the first 20 miles. Some 
questions were asked Mr. Barnard as to the rates 
which were up to the maxima. It is rather difficult 
to say. I did make a general statement, but since 
then I have been looking into some of those that 
can be checked and we find that, taking the North 
Eastern and the Scottish companies quite a large 
proportion — I am afraid I have lost the actual 
figures; it was a good many million tons in a year, 
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which were actually charged at the maximum powers ; 
certainly quite a large proportion of the traffic that 
goes for these short distances. 

Mr. Locket : This is by no means an academic 
question only. This is a matter of practical 
importance? 

Mr. Pike : No, it is not an academic question. YVe 
do not think it is at all. I was not suggesting that 
the question was academic ; I was suggesting that 
the objection was rather academic. 

Mr. Locket : I was rather impressed by some 

remark you made in your opening statement, I think 
it was, as to the very small proportion of coal traffic 
which is carried at class rates ? 

Mr. Pike : That is quite right. Taking the whole 
volume of the traffic, that is quite correct. 

Mr. J epson : You said practically none. I thought 
you might have given the Tribunal the reason why 
the Class A rates as slhown in the rate books are not 
applicable to coal? 

Mr. Pike : The Class A rates shown in the rate 
books include terminals at both ends. 

Mr. Locket: That is how it is accounted for? 

Mr. J epson : Yes, that is the answer. And they 
are between station and station necessarily. The 
Class A rates in the rate books all include terminals 
at both ends, so that they are not in any way applic- 
able to coal. 

Mr. Pike : That is so. I was not talking about 
quantum, of course; but Mr. Abady gave you a largo 
amount of information as to the exceptions there 
were in the present Rates and Charges Orders; and 
I think he did illustrate this, that the greatest absence 
of uniformity in charge to-day is in Class A, and, 
consequently, of course, in coal. It was suggested to 
me that it would have been fairer to have taken 
average figures worked out from these Ministry of 
Transport particulars as representing the actual 
charges. But they would not; because, after all, they 
would be only average figures; and it would be all 
right if all rates above were brought down to that 
average and all rates below were brought up to that 
average. But that would mean a tremendous dis- 
location of existing rates ; and, reviewing the whole 
thing, we are still strongly of opinion that in the 
traders’ own interests there would be far less dis- 
turbance of rates by adopting two separate 10’s than 
in adopting one 20; because, for the reasons I am 
afraid I have reiterated too often, we do not see how 
the latter principle could be adopted without a reduc- 
tion in the shorter distance rates and a corresponding 
compensating increase in the longer distance rates 
where the traffic affected is smaller and, consequently, 
the increase would be bigger. I have said that practi- 
cally half the traffic passes over distances up to 
20 miles. Another quarter approximately passes over 
distances between 20 and 50 miles; and the other 
qrrarter passes for distances over 50 miles. It is 
that rather less than a quarter of the traffic which 
passes for distances over 50 miles which we are 
afraid will be hit, and we do not think that is what 
the traders themselves desire. 

Mr. Jepson: Before you sit down, are you going to 
deal with Mr. Abadv’s suggestion that in the future 
it is the hope of the Mining Association that all these 
existing exceptions will be maintained, without going 
into the actual quantum, even to the extent of 
retaining that which Parliament has abolished from 
the appointed day, all these specially high powers 
which have been granted for separate sections of the 
various railways? 

Mr. Pike : I do not know that Mr. Abady suggested 
that we should retain our high charging powers. 

Mr. Jepson: He said he contemplated that. Tf 
that is so, I was going to ask you what effect that 
would have on the provision of the Act that all these 
rates are to be made on continuous mileage. 

Mr. Pike : It would be chaotic. I do not see how 
it could be done. We have always contemplated 
that, generally speaking, as a standard there would 
be one uniform scale. There may have to be some 
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special exceptions in some of the districts. I cannot 
say. But unless you have some uniformity, the appli- 
cation of continuous mileage presents the greatest 
difficulties, and I do not know how we should sur- 
mount them. Of course, whatever special treatment 



various districts, or various people, might have had 
by Statute, or by agreement, yet remain to be dealt 
with either under Section 3G as exceptional rates, or 
under Section 34 if they are bargains given for 
valuable consideration. 



The Tribunal conferred. 



President : The unanimous decision of the Tribunal 
is that with regard to the provisional proposals of the 
railway companies for mileage, gradations in respect 
of the conveyance of coal, coke, and patent fuel by 
merchandise train, the gradations shall be as deposited 
by the railway companies. In coming to this decision 
we wish it to be without prejudice to the rights of 
any persons under Section 34 of the Railways 
Act, 1921. 

Mr. Pike : There is one thing I should like to make 
clear. I am told that I said, or inferred, that the 



railway companies would continue all exceptional 
rates. I did not intend to convey that impression. 
What I intended to say was, and I thought I had 
said it, but I may not have been very clear — that 
all the exceptional rates that are below the scale 
still remain to be dealt with under the provisions of 
the Act. 

Mr. Pocket : They are provided for by the Act, are 
not they ? 

Mr. Pike : Yes. 



